

















ON CARP CULTURE IN CHINA. 


By D. J. Macgowan, M.D. 


i} INISTER YOUNG having, on the motion of the American Carp 

Culture Association, desired Consul Stevens of Ningpo to 
institute inquiries concerning that branch of pisciculture in China 
which the association aims to promote, I cheerfully respond to Mr. 
Stevens’ request for aid in the matter; not because of any intrinsic 


value that my research may possess, but again to manifest my 
readiness to co-operate in undertakings that have for their object 
the introduction into our country appliances and industries which 
this ancient and ingenious race have developed in a long march to 
their present state of civilization. 

Pisciculture was cultivated as an industry at an early period, 
having been regarded a branch of Agriculture. A treatise on 
“Rearing Fish” is ascribed to Fanli, a famous Minister of the State 
of Yu (modern Chehkiang), fifth century B.C. He is renowned 
for promoting industries which enriched the country and by which, 
in retirement, he amassed enormous wealth—chiefly by stock rear- 
ing. Tradition says he constructed carp-stews, planting mulberry 
trees on the margins, on which apiaries were placed, the droppings 
from which fed the fish, while the leaves of the tree first nourished 
silk-worms and then goats. [Ravines at Snowy Valley, Ningpo, 
abound in hives which, by their droppings, nourish a variety, of 
the carp family, a bream, imparting to the fish a peculiar flavour. 
What gives mutton from silk districts its excellence is mulberry 
leaf.] That work, however, on fish culture was not by Fanli: it 
appears to have been composed in the third century A.D., and has 
been long lost, but there exists a quotation from it in a work 
entitled ‘Important Methods of maintaining Population,” written 
about a century later, which will serve as an introduction to 
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the subject in hand, premising, that while carp, of all fish, is the 
most frequently reared by artificial means, nearly every species of 
Cyprinide, bream, tench, roach or rud, goldfish, &c., is so raised. 

“Now, of the five modes of rearing animals, by far the most 
productive and valuable is fish-breeding. Let the pond be an acre 
in extent [depth not stated; they are usually less than eight feet] ; 
construct in it nine stone islets, each having eight inlets or bays, a 
yard below the surface of the water ; select twenty gravid carp and 
four males, all three feet long; deposit them noiselessly in the 


month of March. Two months later place in the fish-pond a turtle, 
two months later a couple, and after a like period three, turtles, by 
which time there will be three hundred and sixty carp. The turtles 
are to prevent their being transformed into dragons, and flying 
away. [This refers to a belief that this fecund fish changes into 
that fabulous monster. In the Yang period, when Taoism was in the 
ascendant, carp were held sacred; when netted, the law required 
their restoration to the stream, and sixty blows was the penalty for 
eating one.| ‘The object of the islets and bays is to afford greater 
space for the fish in their sinuous voyages, for the more a fish 
travels the fatter and bigger he becomes ; the pond should present 
the features of a river or lake. 
“Tn the following year the pond will be found to contain : 
150,000 carp 1 foot in length. 
450,000 ,, 3 feet 
10,000 m e x , 
“In the third year :— 
100,000 carp 1 foot in length. 


” 


50,000 9 2 feet a 
50,000 re . «= " 
40,000 ss 4 


‘ Retain a thousand of those that are two feet | 


ong for reple- 
nishment ; send all the rest to market. 


In another year the number 
will exceed all calculation ; and they require no feeding; hence the 
value of carp culture.” 

It is the practice in some places to feed them with grass, straw, 
rice and wheat bran, &c., according to the nature of the fish. 

Ponds are less elaborately constructed by moderns, but to a 
certain extent the ancient model is conformed to. The narrative 
will appear less overdrawn when the nature of the soil to which 
the writer refers is considered: reclaimed deltas, perhaps the most 
fertile alluvium in the world, its land and water teeming with 
animal and vegetable life ;—its lakelets and pools afford profuse 
supplies for the sustenance of fishes. 
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Although the author says that carp maintain themselves, there 
is considerable attention paid in many places to supplying them 
with grass straw, aquatic plants, and rice or wheat bran. 

A modern author recommends three contiguous stews in a 
fertile soil: a small one, about ten feet square, seven or eight feet 
deep, with a pool half that size, and two feet lower, the bottom of 
which is to be well pounded; a middle size, 20 to 30 feet square, 
at least something over five feet deep; and a large one, two, three, 
or more, hundred feet, according to the extent of culture desired. 
The larger ponds should be at their northern ends a foot deeper, to 
afford a cool gathering place for its inmates; and into that portion 
the food should be cast. 

In April, stock the small stew with 600 bream and 200 tench 
an inch long, feed them at regular intervals twice a day with grass, 
or in default of grass, shells of eggs that have been preserved in 
salt, which should be kept in store for that purpose. In June 
arrange for the transfer of the fish to the middle-sized pond, by 
spreading out a sheet supported by poles; scoop out the fish with a 
cloth net; place them on the sheet, and make a separation, the 
bream and tench by themselves (all other fishes sent to market), to 
be placed in the middle-sized pond, which is to be prepared in the 
spring, by removing its occupants to the large pond, draining and 
planting it with an aquatic vegetable (Semanthemum ?) when the 
bottom is half dried. By April this plant will have attained its 
growth and afford nourishment for fishes. In February or March 
following, transfer them to the large pond, when they will be found 
to weigh three or four catties, and in the last reservoir, by autumn, 
they will become a catty or more heavier, and there they may be 
fed with old straw, chopped and mixed with pond mud or clay,— 
straw saturated with wine is best, the compost rolled into balls, the 
size of a bowl, is to be thrown at night into the deepest part of the 
pond; it is instantly swallowed. ‘The same is used for the second- 
sized pond, but chopped finer and cooked in water before being 
mixed with earth. Sweep goat’s or sheep’s droppings into the pond 
for the tench, on which secretion the bream feast, thus saving grass, 
but this is slightly detrimental to the animals. If duckweed, is not 
thinned out, the fish will die from overcrowding. In the course of 
a hundred days, the fish in the large pond should have two piculs of 
straw ; they are marketable in October or November. 

In the autumn, they hang them up to dry near the chimney, 
and in spring cast them into ponds. Remarkable is the vitality of 
these ova. If, says one writer, when they are dried, they are kept 
from contact with salt, they will hatch three years afterwards. 
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Desicated places, that have not been reached by water for ten years, 
on receiving that element have immediately afforded fish. They 
have been observed on banks from which water has receded for 
long periods, and again attained its former level. 

The lacustrine region of Suchau supplies conterminous depart- 
ments with carp, and its congeners. When captured in the lakelets, 
the minnows are only a line in length, but they double that daily 
for some time, and require to be despatched with all possible speed 
to their places of designation ; to facilitate that operation, barriers 
that are closed by night to all other boats are required by law to be 
opened on the approach of vessels freighted with young fish. 

From the chief of those lakes (the Taihu) the imperial gardens 
were once stocked by cutting grass from its banks having im- 
pregnated ova; the grass was dried and safely conveyed to Shensi, 
more than a thousand miles distant. On the upper tidal portions 
of the same district, at flood, waters are admitted into fish ponds, 
where marine and fluviatile congeners of the carp an inch in length 
are reared for the Shanghai market, and although they feed exclu- 
sively on mud, in the space of six months they attain a larger size, 
not often having an earthy flavor. 

Carp that are bred and reared for ornament do not probably 
come within the scope of the inquiry submitted to me, yet amateur 
carp culturists may expect something in relation to the unique 
goldfish, as this (Chehkiang) province is their original habitat, 
whence they have spread over the world. I shall not be pardoned 
if I wholly ignore those varieties of Cyprinidae. 

Their study merits attention from naturalists who investigate 
the modification of species through cultivation and domestication, 
a subject that does not require to be considered in this paper. 

Approximatively, the eleventh century A.D. may be assigned 
as the time of the first observation of those fancy carp, although a 
Han author appears to allude to them. 

All the numerous varieties come from a black species; in 
domestication they are first black, subsequently going through 
several changes; those that become white, change to silver or 
yellow; the black becoming red and then golden. Some of the 
white are so nearly transparent that their viscera are visible. 
What was for many ages cultivated as a secret art has become 
public, although the popular belief that their colours were due to 
red-headed worms found in garbage (probably an invention of carp- 
culturists) still prevails. Much of the art consists in affording due 
amounts of shade and sunshine, in the course of their growth, and 
in changing their water ;—not more than half is to be removed at 
once every fourth or fifth day. 
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They are no longer considered edible. Their food is the larvee 
of insects that are skimmed from the surface of stagnant waters ; 
still better are the ova of shrimps, given but sparingly. Aquatic 
plants float in the jars in which they are kept. Those receptacles 
which are old, or have been used as latrines are preferred, they 
hold half a hogshead of water, and are sunk half way in the 
ground: they must be without rims. 

Perhaps the origin of abnormal carp may be referred to a fish 
that partakes, according to description, of the carp and bream that 
is found in the chief river of Chehkiang, Chientang. It is “five 
coloured [variegated] or from a many-coloured carp found in an 
ancient well in the adjacent province, Kiangsi, with four caudal fins 
like a dragon.” In droughts it was taken to the Palladium Temple, 
and invoked for rain; when put into the lake it found its way back 
to the well. Disease had probably something to do in the produc- 
tion of some of the markings, for an author feebly combats the 
vulgar notion that they are due to an eruption. Carp generally, 
and many fish, suffer from a disease that is indicated by leuacoma— 
spots on the body. 

The normal golden carp of Chehkiang has congeners in caves 
and chasms of Piehch’i mountain in Shensi; “ golden striped carp,” 
and a tortoise-shell variety are found in Honan. 

Red eels and red turtles are met with, though rarely, probably 
spontaneously produced. 

Foreign writers on China have stated that the Chinese skim im- 
pregnated fish-eggs from the surface of the rivers, and that they are 
hatched in pools. This is such an extensive country that one should 
hesitate to deny any statement respecting it which is not obviously 
erroneous. I can only say with regard to this matter, that after 
much inquiry I am unable to confirm the statement, though it has 
been authoritatively made. Possibly it arose from the common 
practice of collecting the larvee of mosquitoes, and other insects ; 
an important industry in itself. 

Interspersed through various ichthyological essays, a few 
remarks occur onthe treatment of fishes’ maladies. Parasites of 
the size and shape of flattened peas attack carp and other fish; 
waters from mountain streams bring exhalations from serpents, 
which give origin to infusoria, and parasitic animals, causing fish to 
become emaciated :—throw in some pine leaves which will cause 
them to disappear. 

There is a distemper which causes fish to float helplessly on the 
surface of the water; it is caused by their eating the droppings of 
pigeons, or by washing grass-cloth plant (Ninea) near to the stew, 
which causes them to float in the same manner :—treatment, night- 
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soil. Eating their own secretion too freely induces a like disorder ; 
subject them to the same therapeutic agent. When fishes are found 
floating on their backs, they will soon die. 

A curious statement is made respecting an olden time direction 
to quicken the hatching of bream. ‘“ Open a bream with a bamboo 
knife, place in its abdomen some brassica pounded with water and a 
minute portion of quicksilver, roll up the fish in the same vegetable 
and suspend it forty nine days, then re-opew and deposit the fish in 
water, and almost immediately the ova will become fish. That 
member of the carp family, like certain Chondroptergii, must have 
been impregnated before secreting ova. 

The rocky creeks of the Chientang prove fatal to young carp, 
bream, and tench, from colliding with stones, which suggested the 
construction of stews on the banks for preserving them. The minnows 
perish unless the pond is emptied and fresh water let in, with some 
bruised banana leaves, which will restore them to health. Fishes 
that as small fry have been nutured on the yolk of eggs are sterile. 
In supplying ponds with duckweed, or other aquatic plants, be 
careful lest the ova of mullet, and the like, should be adherent; 
those fishes are destructive to all members of the carp family. 
To protect ponds from the pigeons’ guano, grape-vine should be 
grown on trellis work over ponds. 

When ponds are too deep fish suffer from cold, and also in 
winter when confined to ponds that are too small. When the 
frontal foramina of Cyprinide do not freely open when young, their 
growth is arrested, and if that obstruction should continue for a 
year or so they will die; such are to be sent to market. 

Decoying male fish of the carp family by imprisoned females, is 
well known to be a common practice in this country; on the other 
hand, in the shallow, clear, mountain streams of Chehkiang, males 
are used to entrap females, one being tied to a string and dropped 
into a brook, when he is seized by a large number of the other sex. 
Seizing him by their mouths, their tenacious hold enables the 
Chinese fisherman to grasp with his hand as many as ten at a time. 

The foregoing, mainly relates to the paludal, litoral, region ; 
inland, carp culture commences by netting carp minnows in the 
Yangtze. In the spring that great river is the resort of many 
thousand carp-catchers, who come from distant regions to pursue 
their vocation; from the head of tidewater at Kiukiang, nearly as 
far up as the gorges or rapids at Ichang a distant of six hundred 
miles. So important is that commercial pisciculture considered 
that the Goverment supplies needful appliances for the occupation, 
reimbursing itself however by an impost on the first harvest. 

Stakes planted a short distance from the shore at right angles, 
and under shelter of projecting points, afford support to netting 
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gear, which are placed to receive the newly hatched carp as they 
descend the stream. 

The fry, a line, more or less, in length, are removed to jars 
placed on the bank, and fed on a minute quantity of yolk of boiled 
egg mixed with bran, later, on aquatic grass (Hydropyrum 
latifolium). The jars are stored in junks, and when well laden, the 
finny freight is conveyed up the affluents and lakes of the Yangtze, 
supplying agriculturists and fish dealers, and thereby contributing 
largely to the food-supply of the Great Valley. Farmers stock 
their ponds, fish dealers their weir enclosures in lakes and rivers, 
and humbler husbandmen purchase a few to enclose in cages which 
are fastened to waterbanks. 

When first taken, the minnows are fed on aquatic grass. 
Hydropyrwm latifolium is given to the young of all fish. Wheat 
and rice bran are given at almost every stage of their growth, but 
often when they have matured they are left to provide for themselves. 
Some fatten on grass, and are called “ grass carp ;” some on snails, 
“snail carp.” It is recommended to place the animals when young 
in a tank or very small pool, and afterwards temporarily, in a 
larger place, having grassy banks. 

When they are a foot in length they should be transferred to 
large fish-ponds, or weirs. In autumn all that are found not to 
have grown, are to be removed and sent to market as hopelessly 
stunted (the largest carp are seven or eight feet in length). Domes- 
ticated fish are not to be left in shallow ponds in winter, lest they 
perish from cold. Willow trees should not overshadow a stew as 
their flowers are poisonous to fish. 

Nothing is said by the Chinese to indicate that they resort to 
manual operation in artificial fecundation,—pressing out spawn 
and milt. 

In concluding a subject that is far from having been exhaus- 
tively treated, it may be worth while to add, that one of the 
cyprinide, a tench, was formerly utilized in the hills of Canton 
for reclaiming and fertilizing wild land. A piece of jungle was 
terraced and levelled, water let in from above, or by water-wheels 
from below, and the place stocked with the fish, which in a year 
or two grubbed the grass and roots and fertilized the ground; the 
fish were then sent to market and their pasture planted with rice. 

It is almost superfluous to these desultory notes, to remark that 
cultured carp are inferior in flavor to the free-born and wild. 

I have not described minutely the carp-catching appliances 
used on the Yangtze, as models can be procured if the Association 
should deem it of sufficient importance. 
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THE WAR AT NINGPO—NO II. 
By Rev. J. Butter. 
N my first letter I spoke of the panic created in the city by the 
news of the French approach, their attack on the Chinhai forts, 
and their lenient treatment of junks and fishing-boats. I proceed 
now to narrate some of the 


INCIDENTS AND RESULTS OF THE BLOCKADE. 


The blockade is a double one. French ships keep guard outside; 
and within, the Chinese have effectively blocked the main channel 
of the river with stone-laden junks, sunk one on the other, while 
tiers of piles are driven into the mud in the more shallow parts, 
and the entire width of the river at the entrance is undermined 
with torpedoes, and these are connected by wires with an electric 
battery in the fort on Temple Hill. 

When the French first attacked the Chinhai forts, it was ex- 
pected by both officials and people that they would without delay 
break through the barriers and come immediately up the river and 
attack Ningpo. And so little confidence did the native authorities 
have in their defences at Chinhai, that the Ningpo Officials, on 
the first news of the French approach, which was brought by their 
own runaway gunboats, sent their families and treasure away to 
retreats in the country or to remote cities. 

The example of the officials and their secretaries had a disas- 
trous effect on the people, who, seeing the officials looking out for 
their personal safety, followed their example, and sought to escape 
from the approaching danger by flight. 

The panic in the city on the first and second of March was 
almost as bad as that of last autumn, but as the price of boats, 
chairs, and coolies was extravagantly high, only the well-to-do 
could hire conveyances, and the poor had to settle down to the 
inevitable. About this time the French Missionaries and Sisters 
residing in the city moved out and into the Foreign Settlement, and 
put themselves upder the protection of the British Consul. 

This movement tended to confirm the suspicions of the natives, 
that the French gunboats were coming, and made matters worse in 
the city. 

At this time there were a great many applications made by 
native Christians, and also by heathen, for permission to live in the 
compounds of foreigners, for they thought that the foreign houses 
would not be molested by the French troops. 
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The Ningpo people have had sufficient knowledge of the 
presence of European soldiers, in their city, to cause them to dread 
a repetition of their former experience. 

The city was taken and held several months by the British 
Army in 1841. It was again taken from the Tai-ping rebels, in 
1862, and held some time by the combined forces of England and 
France. And now that the enemy was again at their gates, it is not 
strange, that those who had the means to escape fled from the city. 

NATIVE COURAGE RISING. 

After about a week of waiting for a French advance, and after 
the issue of a proclamation by the city authorities telling of the 
French repulse and heavy loss, and of the bravery of the native 
troops, and their ability to hold the forts, the native courage began 
to rise. The idea seemed to dawn upon people and soldiers, that 
it was possible for them to repel the invaders, and this conviction 
grew stronger day by day, until at present the Chinese troops at 
Chinhai seem to have no fear of the French. 

The disappearing of native cowardice, and the steady growth of 
the conviction that they are not only able to cope with the French, 
but with any other Foreign Power, is one of the most noticeable 
results of the blockade. 

Whether it arises from the inaction of the French here, and 
their reverses elsewhere, or from a consciousness of their own 
strength, the fact remains, that native conceit has developed in an 
uncommon degree since the blockade. 

This growth of native conceit has not improved the condition 
of foreigners in Ningpo, nor made the Chinese more pleasant in 
their bearing towards: them. 

The patronizing and offensive airs assumed by many, area 
very marked change over the former conciliatory attitude of the 
masses. 

The burning of the foreign houses and chapels at Wenchow, 
has been freely talked of in the tea shops, and opium dens, and the 
possibility of carrying out such a plan in Ningpo has been discussed. 

Some were in favor of putting it in operation, while others 
opposed it on the ground that the plan might fail and the con- 
sequences of failure would be serious. 

The following incident will show how the Wenchow riot was 
regarded by the influential Chinese, and how desirable a repetition 
of it would be in Ningpo or elsewhere. 

Two literary men of the degree of kyii-jing, wealthy and highly 
connected, were in a large pawn-shop, owned by themselves, and 
were reading the details of the burning at Wenchow in the 
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Shanghai native paper. A person sitting in an adjoining room 
heard the following dialogue. 

A. “Ts not this refreshing news from Wenchow ?” 

B. “True, they are a very patriotic people in that city.” 

A, “For such patriotic conduct, the Emperor ought to send a 
reward to each one of those men.” 

B. “Are not these foreigners a greedy and lawless set? We 
must get rid of all of them.” 

A. “And these missionaries are more dangerous and stupid 
than all the others, because they make a pretence of teaching virtue 
and religion. We must get rid of all of these Barbarians.” 

The desire to get rid of the foreigner is universal among the 
literary and wealthy classes of China and even those who eat the 
“ Barbarian’s” rice would join in the cry, “The foreigner must 
go,” if they could otherwise get as good a living. 

The unmistakable sympathy of a large class of persons with the 
work of the Wénchow rioters, and the fears that these sympathizers 
might resort to violent measures against foreigners, induced the 
Tao-tai to undertake measures for the protection of Europeans. 
The first measure was to nail up a sign on each house, chapel, 
hospital and school, containing in large characters the name of the 
country to which the owner belonged, and on the same sign, in red 
paint denoting their official origin, were the four characters, ‘ Read 
and Discriminate Carefully.” 

There were various objections made to this mode of protection, 
and the Tao-tai found it necessary to put out a proclamation deter- 
ring, “ gentlemen, soldiers, artizans and others” from doing injury 
to the persons or property of all foreigners. In this proclamation 
the French were included, while in the signboards first put up, 
there was an obivous discrimination. 

But it was not official placards or proclamations that restrained 
threatened rioting, but the presence in our river of a 

BRITISH GUNBOAT. 

However much good men may differ as to the utility of gun- 
boats in settling disputes with a heathen people in times of peace, 
there was but one opinion in regard to the usefulness of the gallant 
ship, the “Zephyr,” during the excitement of the blockade. 

Though her officers and crew numbered only about fifty men 
yet behind these few brave men stood the great British Empire ; 
and the Ningpo people, as well as the Chinese in general, have 
learned from previous experience, that it is a dangerous thing to 
provoke the British Lion, 
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POSITION OF THE FOREIGN COMMUNITY. 


Two dangers threatened the Foreign settlement. They were ex- 
posed on one side to the approach of rioters from the city, and on the 
other to the inroads of retreating soldiers from the forts at Chinhai. 
It was expected daily that the French would attack and take the 
forts, and a victory for the French would have meant very serious 
danger to the Foreign settlement from the defeated and demoralized 
Chinese soldiers, whose only way of escape was by Ningpo. 

In view of these threatened dangers, the European residents 
met together, and with the aid of the American and British Consuls, 
and the co-operation of the Commander of the gunboat, measures 
were adopted for the protection of life and property, and certain 
regulations were drawn up showing the best methods of escape from 
impending danger. A system of signals for night and day was 
agreed upon, consisting of guns, flags, rockets, and colored lights, 
and the material for making the signals was put into the hands of 
persons who were conveniently located for using them. 

Most of the Europeans living on the river, kept boats waiting 
at their jetties, ready to receive themselves and such goods, as they 
could hastily catch up, and nearly every one kept a satchel or 
small trunk, with a change of raiment and important papers, 
at their bed-side, ready to be picked up in the event of a 
hasty retreat. 

Not only the foreigners, but large numbers of natives also had 
boats in waiting, in the river and in the canals, with their families 
and goods in them, fearing either a French invasion, or a native 
riot. The place of rendezvous for Europeans, was the British 
Consulate, opposite which was anchored the gunboat, and to this 
brave little ship all eyes were turned as our only human means of 
protection. 

RUMORS AND INCIDENTS. 


The Chinese as a people are prone to suspicion, and they 
readily give credence to the wildest and worst rumors. During 
the present difficulties the air has been full of ramors. Some short- 
lived and harmless, others exceedingly annoying and dangerous. 

A very troublesome rumor was that an American man-of-war, 
which had come ostensibly to see the fight, was really helping the 
French. It was said she anchored in front of the main Chinese fort, 
and while in this position the French demolished a fort on the 
opposite side of the river, while the Chinese could not use their 
guns, for fear of firing into a friendly ship. This rumor had a wide 
circulation and stirred up much bad feeling. 
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Another rumor was that England was secretly helping France, 
for the steamers that supplied the French fleet with provisions and 
coal carried the British flag. 

The most serious rumor was in regard to the pilot which the 
French Admiral was said to have on his ship. According to the first 
rumor he was an Englishman and was thoroughly familiar with all 
the water approaches to Ningpo. On the strength of this rumor, 
the British Consul received a notification from the Tao-tai to the 
effect, that unless the British Pilot now with the French fleet at 
Chinhai were recalled immediately, he, the Tao-tai, would not be 
responsible for the protection of the life and property of British 
subjects. 

The reply of the British Consul satisfied the Tao-tai that the 
pilot was not an Englishman, and rumor next made it appear that 
he was an American ; and on the heels of this rnmor, the American 
Consul was informed in a letter from the T'ao-tai, that unless the 
American Pilot now with the French fleet were immediately 
recalled by him, the lives and property of American citizens in 
Ningpo would not be protected. 

This called forth a firm and decisive letter from the American 
Consul, which induced the ‘Tao-tai to look elsewhere for the 
nationality of the pilot. At last it was made clear that he was 
a German subject, and as China had a large number of Germans in 
her army and navy, as officers and instructors, it was thought best 
not to press the matter farther. 


INVENTORY OF PROPERTY AND PERSONAL EFFECTS. 


In view of the difficulty experienced at Canton, Wénchow and 
elsewhere, of getting compensation for the houses, and personal 
effects, burned by mobs, because the Chinese officials objected that 
the claims were too large, the American and British Consuls sent 
notifications to their people, to make minute lists of houses, 
furniture, books, and other effects, with prices attached, and to have 
the same registered in the Consulates, so that if compensation 
were demanded of the Chinese for property destroyed, there would 
be no room for disputing the claim on the ground of want of 
carefulness. 

PRESENT SITUATION. 


There is an armistice agreed upon, and prospects of peace are 
fair, but active military preparations are still going on. 

The French keep vigilant guard outside, and the activity of 
the Chinese within, in perfecting their defences, has not abated in 
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the least, and this state of activity on both sides keeps the people 
still unsettled. The Shanghai-Ningpo Steamer is allowed to 
anchor outside of the fortifications, but she has to pass the scrutiny 
of French cruisers on her passage back and forth. 

The present distress of the people is caused, both by the 
injury to trade brought on by this war, and also by the heavy 
taxation imposed to pay the expenses of the war. Each province 
must provide for its own expenses, and to defray these expenses, 
every trade, every business enterprise, every investment, is taxed 
heavily. 

This extra taxation, to those whose business has already been 
nearly ruined by the war, is a burden grievous to be borne, and 
while the clouds of war are passing away, the clouds of internal 
discard are looming up on the horizon ; and by a very natural process 
of reasoning all these troubles can be laid against the ‘“ red-haired 
barbarian.” As an indication of the distress caused by the 
blockade, and as showing what particular branch of foreign trade 
has been most interrupted by the war, I may state that the first 
cargo to arrive after the truce was declared, was five hundred 
chests of British opium, followed in a few days by another shipment 
of the same amount, which valuable cargo paid a duty to the 
Chinese Customs of eighty thousand dollars, and freight to the 
British Steamer Co. to the sum of five thousand dollars; while the 
drug itself was worth, at the lowest market price, in times of peace, 
five hundred thousand dollars; but during our blockade, as the 
article was getting very scarce, the price went up to fabulous 
figures, and only those immediately engaged in the trade, know 
what a vast sum of money three thousand chests of opium drew 
from the poverty-stricken Chinese. 

With their heavy taxes paid for an unjust foreign invasion, 
with their trade ruined by this war, and their ready-money, worse 
than thrown away in buying foreign opium, it is not strange that 
they have bitter feelings against the nations which bring these 
miseries upon them; and while foreign nations act with such 
flagrant injustice towards this heathen nation, the good that 
missionaries may do will be largely neutralized, and their work 
will be carried on at an immense disadvantage. 
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[RETURN TO FORMOSA. 
By Rey. THomMAs BArcnay. 


_— the second week in April rumours of peace became more 
™ definite, and on 9th April advertisements appeared in the 
Hongkong papers that mails were being made up for Taiwanfoo and 
Tamsui. The Consul in Amoy had received no definite information; 
but on the strength of telegrams received by the various hongs, 
fixing Wednesday, 15th April, as the day for raising the blockade, 
two steamers were being despatched for Formosa. On Monday 
afternoon, 13th April, the s.s. “ Hailoong” left Amoy for Tamsui 
and the s.s. “Amatista” for Taiwanfoo. Mr. Anderson and [I left 
by the latter, no one knowing whether or not we would be allowed 
to land. We reached the Pescadores early on Tuesday morning, and 
found seven or eight vessels of the French fleet anchored in Makong 
Harbour with, fortunately for us, Admiral Courbet in command. 
He sent an officer on board who inspected the cargo, and informed 
us that, as no information had been received as to an armistice, 
he could not allow us to proceed. We resolved to remain there 
till Wednesday, on the feeling that, if by that time there were 
no news, there must be a mistake somewhere, and we might return 
to Amoy. That evening, however, a man-of-war brought despatches 
to the Admiral; and next morning he informed us that he was 
sending a vessel to Formosa to raise the blockade, and that we 
might go across under its escort. A few hours steaming brought 
us to Anpeng, where the arrival of our steamer caused great joy to 
all the community, as it was the first intimation they had that the 
blockade was to be raised. Dr. Mackay, who left for Tamsui the 
same time that we did, was less fortunate. His steamer was turned 
back by the French, and they were obliged to come to the Pesca- 
dores, where they got permission. They reached Tamsui ultimately 
on Monday, just a week after they left Amoy. 

The rest of our Mission soon crossed over and we are able to 
resume our work as formerly. Unfortunately, Dr. Maxwell was so 
unwell for some time on the mainland that he has been obliged to 
return home, after a stay in China at this time of about eighteen 
months. 

Shortly after our arrival, Mr. Thow started to visit our north 
station, to be away five Sabbaths, and I followed him, spending 
three Sabbaths in the country. The District Magistrates sent 
messengers to accompany me and to protect me from annoyance, 
but this was quite unnecessary. The people were quiet and well 
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disposed as ever, eager for news, and sceptical as to peace. At the 
various Churches too, things had been going on much as usual. 
Indeed, with the exception of the enforced inactivity of the mis- 
sionaries (except, of course, the medical missionary who has been 
kept very busy), our Church work has been very slightly affected 
by the war. Last year we had one hundred and twenty adult 
baptisms, and this year already we have more than sixty, which is 
quite up to the average. In some ways the war may yet turn out 
to have been helpful to us, but as yet its influence for good or bad 
has been very slight. 


Tarwanru, Formosa, May 28th, 1885. 





THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION, SWATOW. 
By Rev. S. B. ParrrinGe. 


WE can report nothing new or unusual in our work. We have 

constantly before us Paul’s injunction to Timothy, Preach 
the word, and all of our work is in the direction of obedience to that 
command. Our nearest out-station is five miles, and the farthest 
seventy miles, away. 

The bays, rivers, and natural canals in the Department of 
Tie Chiu, j§] Ji, enable us to reach nearly every part of our field 
by boat. 

In some cases we make use of sedan-chairs, or go on foot. We 
have no other methods of traveling in this section. Our mission 
circle is very small at present. In the absence of Dr. Ashmore, the 
oversight of the entire work devolves upon Mr. Ashmore, jnr., and 
myself. We have, however, two single ladies in charge of the work 
among the women. 

We have thirty out-stations, and eighteen native preachers. 
These are all evangelists, and their salaries are paid wholly by 
ourselves, or, as in some cases, partly by us and partly by the con- 
gregation to which they minister. They are not expected to remain 
permanently at one place, but may be transferred from one station 
to another as circumstances seem to render best. 

We endeavour to keep constantly before the church members 
the distinction between evangelists and pastors. We missionaries 
are here as evangelists and teachers. Our work is to preach the 
word and to teach others to do the work of pastors, evangelists and 
teachers. While the native preachers are wholly or in part paid by 
contributions from America, they are under our direction and the 
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churches here have no claim on the services of any native preacher 
except in so far as they pay his salary. 

The native churches have no right to vote as to the expenditure 
of a single dime of American money, but they may vote as to the 
expenditure of their own contributions. If any congregation will 
assume the entire support of one of the evangelists, we will join 
with them in ordaining and installing him as their pastor, after 
which his special work will be the care of that particular flock, and 
the missionaries will hold themselves in readiness to give such 
counsel and instruction as he and the church of which he is pastor 
may desire. 

As yet no congregation feels able to assume the entire support 
of a pastor, but several assist in such support. As we have not 
native helpers enough to supply all the out-stations, we place one 
man in charge of two or three, and urge the congregations, to find 
among their own members one or more men who, with weekly 
preparation, can conduct the Sunday services in the absence of the 
regular preacher. We now have nearly the entire New Testament 
in the character colloquial of our dialect. At nearly every station 
there are some who, with a little study, can prepare a chapter in 
this colloquial and read it to the edification of those who assemble. 
The one who reads The Word can lead in prayer, and perhaps in 
the singing, and in this way the congregations are learning that 
they can have a Sunday service even though there is no foreign 
money used in sustaining it. 

Only one of our evangelists is ordained. He visits the out- 
stations, making the round about once in three months, exhorting, 
encouraging, instructing. This man receives $7.00 per month. ‘Two 
others receive $6.00, and the remainder, some $5.00 and some $4.00. 
To say that China must be evangelized by the Chinese, is not to ex- 
press a new thought, but the thought is one that ought to be kept 
constantly before us in every department of our work. In our com- 
pound we have a class of Theological students, a class of women, a 
boys’ school, and a girls’ school. At present there are ten students, 
besides five of the more advanced scholars from the boys’ school 
who come into the class for one daily exercise. 

The instruction is wholly Biblical, with the exception of 
occasional lectures in Physics, illustrated by simple experiments. 
The boys’ school numbers thirty pupils, in charge of an experienced 
native teacher and an assistant. The girls’ school numbers twenty 
pupils, in charge of a matron and instructed by a male teacher 
assisted by a pupil teacher. The class of women, at present 
numbering thirteen, is taught by the single ladies of the mission, 
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with a competent native woman as an assistant. Neither in the 
Theological class, nor in this class of women, is it expected that 
all who join the classes will become preachers or bible-women; but 
it is our desire that as many as possible of the Christians should 
come under such instruction as these classes afford in the expecta- 
tion that they will thereby become more efficient church members. 
We have schools for boys at two of the out-stations, taught by 
former pupils of the central school. In the compound schools, 
those only are admitted as pupils who are connected with families 
in which some of the members are Christians. At the beginning 
of each quarter in the year, we hold meetings, continuing one 
week and closing with the Sabbath. All of the native preachers 
and bible-women assemble here at such times for study and con- 
sultation, and to report in regard to the work of the preceding 
quarter. 

Many of the Christians come in at these times in order to be 
present at the Sabbath services; from two to three hundred meeting 
thus at the table of the Lord. At our last Quarterly Meeting, held 
during the first week in April, the reports were encouraging from 
nearly all parts of the field. 

The persecutions, which were so bitter last summer, have 
ceased, and it is not known that any have deserted the cause on 
account of the persecutions. In some instances, however, the perse- 
cutions have enabled us to discover the insincerity of those who 
never were sincere. At some stations there always seems to be life 
and a real interest ; at others the work seems to be at a standstill; 
at others where the work has lain dormant for some time, a new 
interest has sprung up. 

It is ground for encouragement that more of the church mem- 
bers than ever before are willing to do something towards the 
support of the gospel. 

The work thus far referred to is done through the Tie Chiu 
dialect. We are also doing something among the Hakka-speaking 
people. We have a central station, at present in charge of a native 
helper, and three or four out-stations where regular Sunday services 
are held. Three of the students in the theological class, are from 
that section, but they are all able to speak the Tie Chiu dialect. 

The whole number of church members at the beginning of the 
present year (1885) was 993. The whole number baptized since 
1861 is more than 1,800. 
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WOMAN’S WORK FOR WOMAN.* 
By Mrs. J. M. W. Farnuam. 
F the many vital questions which come up to us in our Mission 
work, perhaps none is more important or far reaching than 
that of work among women; and though each missionary must and 
probably will work out a plan of her own, yet the interchange of 
thoughts and views on the subject will no doubt be helpful to us all. 

“How shall I best influence for good the women with whom 
I come in contact ?” is a question which I believe finds an echo in 
the heart of each missionary sister, not only in this conference, but 
in every Mission station. I suppose everyone who has undertaken 
any work at all among the women of China has found the same 
difficulties, among which may be enumerated—Our inability to 
reach the better class, their ignorance, their not knowing how to 
read, and their utter absorption in the daily affairs of life, so many 
of them having to eke out their daily food. ‘I have no time,” is 
the constant reiteration. How then shall we work? How reach the 
mothers of this land ? 

One way, which I think will commend itself to us all, is through 
their children. As far as my experience goes, I cannot say I have 
ever felt much encouragement in visiting from house to house 
indiscriminately, even in company with a native assistant; on the 
contrary, I have nearly always felt that what we said had gone into 
one ear and out at the other. I have never found any difficulty in 
getting into their houses, have generally been kindly received, and 
often enjoyed chatting with some friendly woman, but the trouble 
is, one seems to make so little impression. We feel, however, very 
differently towards the mothers of the scholars with whom we come 
in contact in our day-schools. The fact that we are educating their 
children commands their respect and I think in many cases their 
gratitude. In following the little ones to their homes, I have felt I 
had a decided object in view, something tangible to work upon. 
Much of the lesson taught during the day is taken home and talked 
of, so that there is not such utter ignorance of our doctrine as 
among those who hive had no contact with us. 

Another effective way of working is Industrial Classes. The 
extreme poverty of most of the women to whom we have access 
makes it impossible to obtain regular attendance for any length of 
time. I have never been able to get up a class, without some 
pecuniary inducement. A sewing class of from twenty to thirty 
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* A Paper read before the Shanghai Conference of Missionaries, March 81st, 1885. 
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women has been to me a very hopeful way of working; and though 
I have not been able to carry on one for any extended length of 
time, yet I think, with the help of a good native assistant, such a 
class may be made very useful. One of our best workers in Ningpo 
has had a class of this kind for many years. I am unable to give 
any statistics, but I know many Christians have been the result of 
her labors in this way. 

I think, however, there can be no doubt that our most effective 
and hopeful work is among the girls who shall become the future 
wives and mothers of China. Failures there always will be in every 
branch of work, and we shall find discouraging features in whatever 
we undertake, but as I look back upon the past, school work com- 
mends itself as being the most productive of results. 

The training of native bible-women, such as Miss Fielde has 
engaged in so successfully, would seem to be an eminently desirable 
work to any one who felt called and fitted for it. It will be asked 
shall women confine themselves exclusively to labors among those of 
their own sex? I believe there is a diversity of opinion on this 
point ; and those who are sent out by societies who confine their 
operations to women alone, must of course abide by such decision. 
I think, however, societies would do well to allow more liberty to 
their missionaries in this respect. There are many ladies who feel 
they can have more influence over boys than girls; and though 
woman’s great and first mission may be to those of her own sex, yet 
if Providence would seem to indicate that more efficient work could 
be done for those of the opposite sex, I should surely say, go on 
and do it. How important it is that the boys should be trained to 
respect woman, and we believe that in this training, woman ought to 
take a prominent part. 


Correspondence, 





My Dear Mr. Eniror, 

May I be allowed to suggest that it seems to me unfortunate 
that the character #j§ is used in the New Testament in translating 
the word which stands for the juice of the grape. 

This character #j§ stands for distilled liquor, and, so far as 
I can learn, suggests to the Chinese distilled liquor, and only 
distilled liquor. 

Dr. Williams says “the Chinese make no wine.” But in some 
parts of China the grape is found and it has a name. Although it 
requires three characters #4 4j 7 to express the idea contained in 
the one word “wine,” will not that be preferable to the use of a 
single word which conveys an entirely erroneous idea ? 
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When in the north of China, a few years ago, I often heard 
missionaries use the expression “wine money,” referring to the 
extra allowance the boatmen and others clamored for. I cannot 
help wishing that if they must use an expression of that nature, 
they would use “whiskey money” instead. The natives don’t buy 
wine, they buy whiskey. Some years since I was asked by one of 
our native preachers if it would be proper to use the red rice 
whiskey for communion purpose. I gave an emphatic negative 
reply, of course. Wine is used, frequently and beautifully as a 
symbol in the scriptures, and we wish the Chinese Christians to 
understand the symbolism. 

The beauty of the symbolism is lost, if the character used 
shuts the symbolic idea out of sight. It is easy enough to say that 
we must put the idea of grape juice into the character jf§. This 
rule will sometimes hold, but in this case the character seems 
packed so full of the whiskey idea that it is hardly possible to crowd 
in anything else. During twelve years spent in southern China I 
have never seen a drunken Chinaman, but the question of whiskey 
drinking is liable to come up at any time. 

It seems to me that this question will be more easily managed 
within the bounds of the church, if the scriptures are not made to 
express themselves in favor of intoxicating drinks more strongly 
than the inspired authors intended they should. 

Whether it is advisable to use any other character than jj in 
the translation of olvos or not, I will not attempt to answer but will 
merely suggest that it seems to be a question worthy of consideration. 

In the translation of portions of the New Testament into our 
local vernacular, I have made use of the three character 4j 4y }f. 
Style, even “ good Chinese style,” may be sacrificed for the sake of 
accuracy. Very truly yours, 

8.B.P. 

Swarow, April 14th, 1884. 





Dear Sir, 

Having occasion to “reconstruct” a map of China, I find myself 
in the dark in regard to a certain point, and shall feel under obliga- 
tion if some of your readers can inform me, through your pages, 
whether Manchuria has any sea-coast, and if not, then where Man- 
churia, the Russian province of Primorsk, and Corea meet. 
Authorities consulted are unsatisfactory. 

Kindly insert the above in The Recorder, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
Mist. 
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Dear Sir, 

The friends of Bible Distribution have been accustomed to main- 
tain the opinion that the Holy Spirit could, would, and did take the 
Word of God and bring it home to the heart and conscience of men 
without note or comment or tract. In Christendom, where the know- 
ledge of the true God is so widely diffused, the opinion may hold 
good. In heathen China it is different. Many in this country 
who have desired to find proof for such an opinion, with a desire 
stronger than the miser has for gold, have desired in vain. Weighty 
testimony, both by native workers and foreign, has been given to 
the effect that such facts are not found to exist. It has been urged 
with painful earnestness that the Chinese must receive assistance 
before they can understand the meaning or value of the Scriptures. 

Still, there may not have been the exercise of faithful and care- 
ful scrutiny into this question, on a wide scale, and with systematic 
accuracy. Nothing but a most serious sense of duty will overcome 
the difficulties which meet us in wishing to face the real facts of the 
case. Yet, is there not a call to this duty from the most general 
views of the efficiency of our work? and specially, that there are 
not wanting signs of the times, which point to the probability, that 
we are settling down into deep and unmeasurable conflict between 
good and evil, in comparison with which the conflict of denomina- 
tional differences, which originated the objection to note and com- 
ment, is deplorably insignificant. We have the gravest need to 
rally all the forces that may be obtained. It is impossible to 
expect that the most excellent friends at home, midst the refine- 
ments of a high Christian civilisation, can realise the great obstacles 
to success which have to be met in China. This only makes our 
duty the more imperative. To secure the best agencies is a most 
sacred means of forwarding the cause we, all, have at heart. It will, 
most truly, pay, to give attention to the matter. Surely we should 
not go on working in the dark, or be guilty of neglecting the great 
law of usefulness, indeed of life—adaptation ; and still less can we 
be willing to sacrifice the souls of the Chinese to a western preju- 
dice, and leave them inquiring “ what is the meaning of the book.” 

Might the pages of The Recorder be open to the discussion of 
the question, whether without note or comment or tract, the Word of 
God is found to be a power amongst Chinese general readers ? 

If missionaries, and all who can form a disinterested opinion, 
could form to a solemn conviction of what should be done, it cannot 
be doubted that they would find the enlightened followers of Christ 
at home as ready to adapt themselves to a new order of things, as 
the children of this world” are in their enterprises. 

May 1st, 1885. X, 
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Echoes from Hther Lands. 


WEANING THE CHURCHERS. 

Rev. Wm. Ashmore, D.D., in the January number of the 
Baptist Missionary Magazine, has a long and interesting article on 
methods of securing self-support. He details the Heroic method, 
the Graduated method, and the Scriptural method. The essential 
element of the last method is that the Holy Spirit will impart 
“ gifts.” ‘We do believe that God not only can, but that through 
the Spirit he actually does, stimulate natural abilities, and makes 
them wonderfully efficacious; and also, that, when the needs of the 
Church may call for it, he will give powers that did not exist 
before.” The native churches are therefore from the first to be 
stimulated to minister to their own spiritual as well as temporal 
needs. The Missionaries, and certain native Evangelists, will do all 
they can to instruct and guide, and a training-school will be 
maintained for pastors and church-workers. 

OPIUM AND THIBET. 

The Friend of China, says:—‘ Successive telegrams from 
Calcutta hasten to assure us that the Indian Government un- 
reservedly recognizes Chinese sovereignty in Thibet, that there is 
no intention of trying to force opium into that territory, and that 
no action will be taken without the consent of China. This is 
satisfactory so far as intentions go, but good intentions proverbially 
often lead the wrong way. There was no intention of forcing opium 
into Western China, and we recollect Sir George Campbell, in the 
House of Commons, expressing indignation at the bare idea; but 
the clause specially stipulating for the transit of the drug had been 
secured by treaty, in spite of the King of Burma’s reluctance. Lord 
Dufferin will need to see to it that the present good intentions are 
carried into practice. While there is a Bengal opium department 
interested in presenting a good annual balance-sheet, and so long as 
the supreme Government of India clings to opium as the main-stay 
of its finances, it would be unreasonable to expect the public to place 
a blind confidence in its good intentions, and the members of the 


to) 
Indian Government ought to be distrustful of themselves.” 


INDUSTRIOUS (?) JOHN CHINAMAN. 
“We extract the following from a private letter recently 


received from Mr. F. A. Stevens, of the China Inland Mission, at 
Ta-li Fu, South-western China :— 
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“«¢T have now been in this city a little over a month, having 
occupied, with unavoidable delays, a little over a year in getting 
from the coast. Of course, this is one-half longer than would be 
absolutely necessary if there were no waiting for passports, &c. 
The people here are dreadfully indifferent and lazy. It is a huge 
misconception for any one to imagine—as many writers about 
China have stated—that the Chinese are an industrious race. There 
are tens of thousands of men who work very hard whilst they are 
at it; but, even in the case of boatmen, coolies, agriculturists, and 
handicraftsmen, their work will probably only average from 100 to 
250 days work in a year; and there are hundreds of thousands who 
do not do fifty days real work a year. In this city there are 
hundreds who, from boyhood to old age, have never done a day’s 
work. These sponge, and borrow, and cheat to get rice to live 
upon. ”—Illustrated Missionary News. 


THE CHINESE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The Annual Report of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
presented last June, has just been received. We give below the 
part of it which tells of their “ Work among the Chinese.” 

“The Chinese church in Honolulu has moved successfully on 
under its present pastor, Mr. To T’sin Sam, and now numbers over 
90 members. The Chinese Sabbath School has also been kept up, 
with the aid of volunteer teachers. 

“On Maui, the Chinese church at Paia has held its own under 
the care of the Colporteur, Mr. Tsi Sak En. Mr. G. E. Beckwith 
reports him as working faithfully, holding services on the Sabbath 
at Paia, with an attendance of from ten to forty persons, and on 
Tuesdays at Spreckelsville with an attendance of about sixty. 
He also makes occasional tours to Huelo, Kula and Wailuku, 
looking after the Christian Chinese, and distributing books and 
tracts. This field is certainly one of the most important in the 
Chinese work. 

“On Hawaii, there are two Chinese Colporteurs at work; one 
at Kohala and one at Hilo. At Kohala, under the active supervi- 
sion of Mr. Frank Damon, a handsone church, with an adjoining 
parsonage and schoolroom, has been erected and paid for. The 
whole was completed and the church dedicated in August of last 
year. Rev. E. Bond reports: ‘The house with its adjoiming 
conference and schoolroom, and a room for any friendless sick 
Chinaman; also room for the women (all of which are under the 
same roof as the parsonage) has proved to be, as was anticipated, 
a most useful religious home to the Christian Chinese and to such 
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as can be induced to associate with them in partaking of its 
privileges. Kong Tet Yin, the acting pastor of the church, has 
shown himself an able preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and a 
faithful worker in his department of the Master’s vineyard. We 
hope in the good providence of God to see him ere long formally 
ordained to the minsterial office and serving this church as its duly 
installed pastor.”...... Since the dedication of the house in August, 
at which time the church was formally organized and its first com- 
munion season observed, at their request I have acted with them in 
the quarterly celebration of the Lord’s Supper. In the Sabbath 
School, Miss Turner and Miss Manross have rendered efficient aid, 
and a few others have kindly acted with them therein.’ 

‘Miss Turner reports the whole number in attendance on the 
Sabbath School as twenty-five. Average attendance eighteen. 

“At Hilo, Mr. Mo Hing is proving himself a faithful and well 
qualified worker. A Chinese Sabbath School is kept up by Mr. W. 
S. Terry, aided by a number of friends of the work.” 


THE AMOY MISSION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOR 1884. 


The Messenger and Missionary Record, for April, contains the 
report written by Rev. Hy. Thompson, of which we can only give a 
brief summary. Regarding the work at Chin-chew, in view of Dr. 
Grant’s very serious illness, Mr. Thompson says: “ It is not a good 
thing for Dr. Grant to be alone.” The general work of the Mission 
has been carried on with about the usual success. Forty-five have 
been admitted to full communion—exactly the same number as last 
year—seven of whom were baptized in infancy. There has been no 
extension of work in the southern part of the field owing to 
troubles in Changpoo. ‘In the northern part of our field there is 
more to gladden our hearts. If we only had the men, we could 
open five or six new stations at once...Christian work continues to 
be carried on vigorously in the Chin-chew Hospital...... Nearly all 
the indoor patients learn some of the hymns, and a large number of 
them are taught to read the Scriptures...In the Amoy Hospital 
there is also good work being done. Twice a week, on dispensary 
days, there is generally an audience of from sixty to eighty to 
speak to. After the address to all, the women are spoken to by Miss 
Maclagan, Mrs. Kipp, or Miss Talmage, while the resident preacher 
or others speak to the men.” ‘There are seventeen pupils in the 
Middle School, and ten in the College. 

THE CHURCH MISSIONARY COLLEGE AT NINGPO. 

The Church Missionary Gleaner, for April, has an article, 
illustrated by two cuts, regarding the above-mentioned College. 
The institution was founded by Rev. J. C. Hoare, in 1877. “The 
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object of the College is to train promising Native Christians for 
posts of useiuiness im ihe Mission, and where spool) aplitude is 
apparent, for the native missionary. The theological students, 
besides being well grounded in the Scriptures, and Theology, and 
Sermonizing, also study Mathematics and Greek, and “the mono- 
tony of the class-room is at suitable times exchanged for the recrea- 
tion ground, where English games, such as cricket and lawn tennis, 
are played with interest and spirit.” 


MEDICAL MISSION AT LUNG YEN CHOW. 


Dr. Palmer, of the London Mission Society, unable to endure 
the climate of Central Africa, some two years since commenced a 
Medical Mission on the North River, in the district of Amoy, but 
has encountered many obstacles from the determination of the 
Gentry to prevent the purchase or rent of suitable premises. They 
have consequently been confined to mere “ dispensing,” from their 
present unhealthy dwelling. Dr. Palmer details the harsh treat- 
ment he has received, notwithstanding his philanthropic work, in 
The Chronicle for April, 1885, but says:—“I am content to wait ; 
and if the Board do not expect too much, and too soon, we will 
have, God helping us, a good work at Lung Yen.” 

‘ONE SOWETH, ANOTHER REAPETH.” 

The Rev. Geo. L. Mason, of Shao-hing, in The Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine, for April, tells of a tract given about a dozen 
years ago in the Baptist Mission Chapel to a shopkeeper from a 
mountain village west of Ningpo. This tract was not long after 
given to a druggist clerk, named Mow, and from what he learned 
from the tract and from the shop-keeper, (who was however not 
himself a Christian), he resolved to serve the living God. “ With- 
out ever having met a Christian, he began to be a Christian; and 
for seven years, alone, and unknown among the heathen, observed 
the Lord’s Day, and cherished his new hope. At times he would 
retire to the quiet of the hills for secret prayer. Fina!ly, after 
these years of walking alone with God, he came in contact with 
native preachers of the Church Missionary Society, who gave him 
further missionary instruction, and received him to membership. 
He has since become a preackei, and the missionaries regard Mow 
Teen You as one of their best men.” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


“The reports of massacres of missionaries and native Christians 
in China and Tong-King have led the Univers, the organ of the 
Vatican in Paris, to publish a statement of the means sanctioned by 
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the Pope for the propagation of the faith in China and its tributary 
States. The work of evangelisation is entrusted to nine orders or 
congregations, viz.—Franciscans, Jesuits, Dominicans, Lazarists, 
Augustins, and the fathers of the societies of Foreign Missions of 
Paris, Milan, Belgium, and Holland. These are dispersed over the 
various provinces on a carefully planned arrangement, into all the 
details of which it is not necessary to enter. Chihli is divided into 
three apostolic vicariats, two of which are administered by the 
Lazarists, the third by Jesuits from Champagne; Manchuria is 
taken by the Paris Foreign Missions ; the two vicariats of Shantung 
belong to the Minor Observantin fathers and the Dutch priests; 
Honan to the Milanese fathers; Shansi is administered by the 
Minor Observantins; Shensi by the same order; Kansuh by the 
Belgian priests; the three vicariats of Sze-chuan by the members 
of the Paris Foreign Missions; Kweichow by the same body; 
Hupeh, which contains three vicariats, by the Reformed Minors ; 
Hunan by the Augustins and Reformed Minors; Kiangsi by the 
Lazarists, and so on through all the three provinces. There are in 
all twenty-eight vicariats in China proper, each in the sole hands of 
a particular order, who neither interfere with the work of their 
neighbouring vicariats, nor are themselves interfered with. Hong- 
kong and Macao are vicariats in themselves, being in the charge 
respectively of the Milanese and the secular priests. Thibet, Korea, 
Mongolia, and Loochoo (attached to the vicariat of Southern 
Japan) each forms a vicariat, in the charge of a single order. 
Cochin China is divided into six vicariats, embracing Annam, 
Tong-King, and Cambodia, and is in the hands of the Paris Mission 
and the Dominicans. These are the barest outlines of the elaborate 
organisation destined to bring over China to the true faith, and in 
it we see one of the secrets of the success of the Roman Catholic 
propaganda. Every Catholic missionary, whatever his country or 
his order, on going to China is at once sent to the place destined for 
him. His order decides the scene of his labours. Again, all the 
orders work as a harmonious whole. It is not as with Protestant 
missionaries. The spot which contains many English missionaries is 
pretty sure also to contain many American. Not a particle of force 
is wasted in the vast and elaborate organisation which works so 
smoothly under the control of the Vatican.’—The London and 
China Express. 
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ur Book Gable. 


Bishop Titcomb’s small volume of ; leading to Nirvana, and on Nir- 
two hundred pages on Duldhisn* is | vana itself, are more than usually 
another effort to acquaint the Eng-|lucid expositions of subjects not 
lish reading public with this most | easily grasped by the western mind. 
interesting and philosophical of all|On the question of ‘What is 
the forms of heathenism. The book | Nirvana ?””—while acknowledging 
is written for the learner, rather|that much of Buddha’s teaching, 
than for the scholar. It does not | and of Buddhistic literature ‘looks 
add to the knowledge of Buddhism, | extremely like annihilation,” Bi- 
but will tend to extend a correct | shop Titcomb asks, ‘“ whether our 
apprehension of it. The author | own ruthless logic has not been 
recognizes the fact that ‘Buddhism | bronght to bear unfairly upon 
though now very distinct from |Oriental philosophy which we do 
Brahminism, was an evolution from | not clearly comprehend?” The 
it, and held some truths in common | suggestion is made that Nirvana 
with it.” The Bishop seems to|involves the idea of cessation of 
give in his acceptance of the exis- | consciousness only in relation to 
tence of the Council of Rajagriba | time and matter, and that “though 
in the rainy season immediately | it cannot be called sentient ex- 
following the Buddha’s decease, |istence, because emancipated from 
and of the Council at Vaisali, an | sensations, freed from motion, and 
hundred years later. He contends, | unconscious of time,” it may never- 
contrary to the assertions of Budd- | theless be an existence of “ undis- 
hists themselves, that the Canon|turbed tranquillity and happiness 
must have been settled at the} under unknown conditions.” And 
Council of Patna, about 250 B.C., | he concludes that, ‘“‘As far as direct 
called by King Asoka, pronouncing |evidence can go from the _ best 
it incredible that no written copy | Buddhist authorities, we must be 
should then have been made. The|content to leave the question un- 
existence of the edicts by Asoka in- | settled.” The last half of the book 
scribed on rocks, caves, and pillars, | is devoted to an exposition of the 
is to him an argument that such a| practical side of Buddhism; and, 
wise and enthusiastic king would | while careful to recognize the good 
not have allowed the sacred canon that is in it, there is no hesitancy 
to remain withont any kind of|in showing itsdefects. It is, taken 
written record. The commencement | all in all, to our mind, a much more 
of the northern school of the Greater | satisfactory, because more complete 
Vehicle he traces to the four|exposition, of the Buddhistic reli- 
councils held under King Kanisha, | gion than Mr. Rhys David’s book, 
of Cashmere, in the first century | published by the same society, 
of the Christian era; and he has | which, with far more shew of learn- 
no difficulty in admitting that the |ing, leaves an anti-Christian tinge 
southern school exhibits a nearer | of thought on many minds; indeed, 
approach to primitive Buddhism | we shrewdly surmise that the Lon- 
than the northern. The chapters | don Tract Society, feeling the force 
on the Psychology, and Metempsy- | of this fact, thought it best to issue 
chosis, the Law of Karma, Evils of | another volume on the same subject, 
Existence, Merit and Demerit, the | with a better drift. 

Law of the Wheel, the Four Paths | 








* Short Chapters on Buddhism, Past and Present, by the Right Rev. S. H. Titcomb, 
D.D., first Bishop cf Rangoon. Religious Tract Society. London; 1884, 
{Kelly and Walsh; $1.25.] 
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Esoteric Buddhism* is an attempt 


to introduce the most unmitigated | 


heathenism of India to the favorable 
consideration of the western world. 
Its style is flowing, and singularly 
clear. The author professes to be 
a learner at the feet of Arhats and 
Mahatmas, who have kindly at last, 
in these latter days of the “ fifth 
root-race” that has occupied this 
globe, decided to divulge some of 
the secrets of the universe, which 
have remained hidden with them 
till now. It is certainly a rather 
remarkable sight to see a man of 
high western culture sitting with 
reverent eyes before the half-naked 
mystics of India, and then employ- 
ing every literary grace to impart 
some of the outlines of the magic 


knowledge which he professes as | 


yet to have after all but partially 
imbibed. He expounds the consti- 
tution of man in Seven Principles, 
then the Planetary Chain of Globes, 
and the progress of man round 
them ; then reveals glimpses of the 
history of mankind in extinct races 
millions of years ago, tracing them 
through Lemuria and Atlantis; 
then teaches of Devachan, and the 
spiritual destinies of the Ego; 
then, through expositions regarding 
Kama-loca, the Progress of Hu- 


manity, and Buddha, he lands us in | 


Nirvana, which he speaks of as 
**Omniscience,” an “absolute con- 
b 
sciousness in which all sense of in- 
dividuality is merged in the whole,” 
7 tn 
whatever that may mean! The only 
good the book may accomplish, so 
far as we can see, is to make us 
more familiar with phases of Orien- 


tal thought that are very intangible | 


to the western mind. 
Amonst the Shans, ¢ by A. R. 
Colquhoun, is a companion volume 


to his previous work, “ Across 
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though by no means so 
interesting and valuable. It is 
our first connected account of the 
inhabitants of that border-land 
between, China, Siam, and Burmah, 
of which we have known so little, 
|though much of the information is 
gathered by Mr. Colquhoun from 
the writings of others. The journey 
here described was made in 1879, as 
assistant to Col. Street, and others, 
sent out by the Government of 
India to settle, with Commissioners 
sent by the King of Siam, difficul- 
ties regarding the cutting of teak- 
wood in forests owned by Siamese. 
The book is profusely illustrated 
| by over fifty whole-page engravings, 
representing many of the different 
tribes. We cannot follow the author 
‘through his various experiences. 
|Suffice it to say, that his journey 
was from Maulmain to Zimme, or 
Cheng Mai, on the Meinam. The 
main out-come of his observations, 
is the practicability, and the neces- 
sity, for the interests of British 
Commerce, of a railroad from Ran- 
goon to Zimme, and from thence 
South to Bankok, and North-east to 
the borders of Yunan. Two supple- 
mental chapters, by Mr. Hallet, give 
| in a confused way, and from Chinese 
sources, the entire reliability of 
which may be questioned, outlines of 
the history of the Upper and Lower 
Shan; while Mr. Lacouperie’s Intro- 
duction gives a tantalizingly frag- 
mentary and dogmatic sketch of his 
studies regarding the aboriginal, 
non-Chinese, races in China, Among 
| the ancient races, he speaks of the 
| Tek, and Tok race, the Nung race 


” 


| Chrysé, 


the Mans, the Kings (belonging to 
| which are the Karens), and finally 
ithe Tai-shan race, after which the 
purely Chinese people are found in 
| China. “ One, if not the most strik- 





* Esoteric Buddhism by A. P. Sinnett, President of the Simla Eclectic Theosophical 
Society, Author of ‘*The Occult World.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co; Boston : 1884. 


[Kelly and Walsh; $1.50.] 


+ Amongst the Shans, by A. R. Colquhoun, and an Historical Sketch of the Shans, by 
Holt S. Hallett, preceded by an Introduction on; The Cradle of the Shan Race, 


by Terrien de Lacouperie. 


London: 
$7.50]. 


Field and Tuer; 1885. [Kelly & Walsh; 
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ing, discovery of modern researches | 
is the comparative youth of the 
Chinese as a great homogeneous and 
powerful people..........1¢ was not 
before the first quarter of the third 
century B.C., that the political 
power, then in the hands of the 
Prince of Ts‘tin, permitted them to 
cross the Yangtsz River.... The 
sway of the Chinese authority was 
in fact so ineffective that at the end 
of the sixth century, about 566 A.D., 
under the North Tchow dynasty, 
the Emperor Wu-ti was obliged to 
protect the passages of the Yangtsz 
West of Y-tchang with ramparts in 
order to prevent raids of the bar- 
barians.” For further information 
the author refers us to his forth- 
coming book on “ China before the 
Chinese,” shortly to be issued at the 
Leadenhall Press. He closes his 
essay by saying: ‘‘ The main con- 
clusion of this Introduction is the 
unexpected discovery, from Chinese 
sources, of the fact that the cradle 
of the Shan race, was in the Kinu- 


lung mountains, north of Setchuen, | 


and south of Shensi, in China Pro- 
per.” The fact is, that this volume, 
while having a ceri..i. amount of 
interest is not what it might have 
been. The Rev. Dr. Cushman’s 
articles in several late numbers of 
The Baptist Missionary Maguzine, 
though by no means so attemptive 
and pretentious, are far more re- 
plete with information, and coming 
from one who has long resided in 
those regions and is familiar with 
the language, they are as far as 
they go, far more reliable than 
these records of Mr. Colquhoun’s 
hasty travels. 


The author of The Chinese Painted 
by Themselves,* states that he has 
been in Enrope ten years; and if 
this volume is really the product of 
his own mind and pen (which Dr. 
Kitel, in the “China Review,” very 


® The Chinese Painted by Themselves, by 


of China at Paris, translated from the French by James Millington. 
Field and Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, E. C.; 1885. 


seriously questions), it is a very 
creditable literary production. The 
follies oi the French Capital are hit 
off with remarkable keenness. But 
the work is utterly valuless as a 
picture of the Chinese, and is in- 
deed full of the grossest inaccuracies, 
and misstatements, and will prove 
very misleading to western readers 
not already pretty well informed 
regarding China and the Chinese. 

Mr. Seott’s work on France and 
Tong-king during 1884,+ is valuable 
because he gives the facts as he saw 
them. ‘There is no special literary 
merits in the volume; the narrative 
is plain and unpretending; but the 
general sobriety of the author’s 
views fives us increasing confidence 
in him as we progress through its 
pages. Not having had an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with China 
and the Chinese, he may no doubt 
take too favourable a view of some 
of their doings; but on the other 
hand, not being prejudiced against 
them, he often gives them the 
eredit due them more fairly than 
some would do. The most im- 
portant portion of the book is the 
exposition of French designs on the 
neighboring Siamese, and Shans, 
and even Burmese. No wonder that 
Siam is already restless and fearful 
of French attempts on the regions 
drained by the Mekong River. It 
may not be very long before French 
and Enelish territories become con- 
terminous in Further India, when 
England will feel much as China 
has of late felt regarding the French 
on her Southern boundary with no 
neutral territory between. The most 
important fact of all is that the 
French are developing an efficient 
native soldiery from the Cochin- 
Chinese, the Annamese, and even 
the Tong-kinese—a fact which may 
revolutionize warfare in all these 
Eastern shores of Asia. 





Colonel Tcheng-Ki-Fong, Military Attache 
London: 
[Kelly and Walsh ; $2.50]. 


+ France and Tong-king, A Narrative of the Campaign of 1884, and the Occupation 
of Further India, by James George Scott, with Maps and Plans. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Row; 1885. [Kelly aud Walsh; $6.00]. 
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Mr. Hunter’s Bits of Old China * | Chapter covers from 1879 to 1884, 
is well named. This volume, con-| and brings the history of the Mid- 
sists of many fragments of remini- China Mission of the Church Mis- 
cences of life in China covering sionary Society down to the latest 
about the same period as his previ- date. Jt commences with the con- 
ous volume, from 1825 to 1844. It) secration of Bishop Moule, October 
is written with a sharp aud facile 28th, 1850. His diocese com- 
pen, and gives many interesting prises the provinces of Kiang-su, 
glimpses of the peculiar life of the Chehkiang, Nganhwui, Hupeh, the 
Foreigner in China in those early | greater part of Szechuen, and 
days. The range of observation about half of Hunan and Kangsi. 
and experience was limited to  ‘ The principal interest of the work 
Macao and Canton, which gives, in Chehkiang during the last five 
more definiteness and precision of years, has been divided between 
outline and color to the various pen-,; Mr. Hoare’s College at Ningpo, 
pictures than might otherwise have and the work in the Chu-ki and 
been secured ; and we are impressed | Great Valley districts. The College 
with the fact that though the range has been most ably and vigorously 
was limited, the views of the) worked, and promises to be more 
author are, even in modern light, and more a blessing to Ningpo and 
very fair and just toward China) the neighborhood; and the Great 
and the Chinese. It is interesting | Valley work, has extended to other 
to notice that as late as 1836, a! villages, which have been the scene 
party of Canton foreign residents | of many touching incidents illus- 
attempted to ascend the Min River | trating the power of divine grace. 
to Foochow, but after getting inside The Medical Mission Hospital at 
of Sharp Peak, before reachingthe | Hangchow, also, under the charge 
Kinpae (localities now very fami-|of Dr. Duncan Main, should be 
liar) they were fired npon from the | especially mentioned as presenting 
banks of the river, and beat a hasty | tokens of the Lord’s blessing.” 
retreat. Ina paragraph regarding The final item is the death on July 
Macao, the remark is made that Slst, 1884, of Mr. W.C. Jones, 
the ‘Grotto of Camoens” was who in 1882, by a donation of 
where he composed the greater part £72,192, created the ‘‘ China and 
of the ‘ Lusiads, which, though! Japan Native Church and Mission 
giving the common statement of to- lund.” 
day in Macao, probably claims more A small book of 163 pages, called 
for the Grotto than can be substan-!) Byents in Tonakong and the Far 
tiated. Capt Richard F. Burton, 7 ist, t is a brief chronological sum- 
Camoens’ latest translator into En- | mary of the occurrences of the last 
elish, suggests that the composition decade in this extreme Orient. It 
of the poem extended over a period will be of ereat service to any who 
of more than twenty years have occasion to call up the events 

The Ven. Arthur EH. Moule, has of this period. The very full 
laid his Church under further Alphabetical Index greatly enhances 
obligations by a third edition of his | the value of the book. 
Story of the Cheh-kiang Mission, Works on Gen. Gordon seem to 
just issued. The Supplementary be the order of the day. They 





* Bits of Old China, by Wm. C. Hunter, Author of ‘Old Canton.” London: Kegan 


Paul, Trench, & Co., Paternoster Square; 1885. Kelly and Walsh; $2.00]. 

+ The Story of the Chehkiang Mission of the Church Missionary Society, by the 
Ven. Arthur. E. Moule, B.D. Third edition. London: 1885. 

Events in Hongkong and The Far East, 1875 to 1884. Hongkong: “ Daily Press” 


Office, Wyndham Street; 1885. [Kelly and Walsh; $2.00]. 
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already fill a tolerable shelf, and 
there appears no probable end of 
the series. And, for once, the 
world’s Hero, seems to be worthy. 
Notwithstanding the many eccen- 
tricities of Gordon’s mental strue- 
ture, he seems to have had the 
strongest kind of moral fibre, and 
his life was eminently unselfish 
and noble. A work before us, 
called A Shketch,* gives reminis- 
cences of him, and many notes 
from him, from 1880 to the time of 
his death. 





The appearance of four pamph- 
letst in the course of a few weeks, 
in Shanghai, on T'he 
Miracles, is an indication of the in- 
terest taken in the subject. In the 
debate held on the 3rd of March, 


the extraordinary argument against | 


miracles by Dr. Jamieson was that, 
“While the existence of a Personal 
Ruler of the Universe must be 
assumed in order to render miracles 
conceivable, the nobler the con- 
ception that is formed of such 
a Being, the more incredible do 
miracles become, and therefore the 
more probably false the documents 
which record them ;” while on the 
other side it was contended that, “It 
is an instinct to look for miracles, 
for where the idea of God is con- 
ceived, there surely miracles become 
possible”. We cannot give even a 
synopsis of the arguments, but we 
may express our satisfaction that 
the leadership of the debate in sup- 
port of the credibility of miracles 
fell on the Ven. Archdeacon Moule, 
who, considering the limitations 
he was under, well sustained the 
cause of religion. The appendix 
to his address is a very satisfac- 


* Charles George Gordon. A Sketch. 


Credibility of 


tory supplement to the brevities 
of the address itself. The ‘ Short 
Answers to objections against Mira- 
cles,” by a Roman Catholic Priest, 
published in the same pamphlet, 
may reach some minds that cannot 
grasp the more elaborate arguments 
of Archdeacon Moule. 

The pamphlet (or sermon) on 
Miracles and Revelation by a Catho- 
lic Missionary, is not calculated to 
reach the difficulties felt by an 
inquirer read in the scientific 
skepticism of to-day, though it isa 
creditable effort by one who does 
not use the Enelish with idio- 
matic facility. Mr. Lees’ sermon is 
a powerful argument based on the 
Lifeand Character of Christ, which 
was listened to with rapt attention 
when delivered in Union Church. 

Bishop Boone’s pamphlet is the 
latest. It attempts to cover a wider 
field, and to be more exhaustive 
than either of the others, and to our 
mind, attempts too much. Many 
of the thoughts and quotations are 
good, but it is with some difficulty 
that the line of argument is fol- 
lowed. 

Altogether, this wave of interest 
in some of the fundamental ques- 
tions of Christianity, is a hopeful 
sign for Shanghai. These discus- 
sions no doubt prepared the public 
mind for the evangelistic efforts, 
soon after, of Messrs. Smith, Studd 
and others, newly arrived, of the 
China Inland Mission, by which 
several were, we learn, brought into 
the light of practical and saving 
Christianity. 

The China Review, for January 
and February, has in the first place 
a very suggestive article by Rev. 





Reginald H. Barnes, Vicar of Heavitree; 


Charles E. Brown, Major, RN. London: Macmillan and Co.; 1885. [Kelly 


and Walsh. | 


¢ (1) Miracles and The Miraculous. R. A. Jamieson, M.A., M.D.; Ven. Archdeacon 
Moule, B.D.; A Roman Priest. Shanghai: 1885. 
(2) Miracles and Revelation by a Catholic Missionary. Ncronhaand Sons, Shanghai £ 
(3) The Supreme Miracle of the Ages, a Sermon preached in the Union Church, 
Shanghai, March 22nd, 1885, by Rev. J. Lees. Kelly & Walsh; 1885. 
(4) Christianity and Modern Doubt, by Rt. Rev. W. J. Boone, D.D., Missionary 
Bishop of Shanghai. Shanghai: ‘‘Celestial Empire” Office; 1885. 
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Ernest Faber on 
Characteristics of Taoism.” Dr. 
Edkins writes on the “ Names of 
Western Countries in the Shiki,” 


and Messrs. Piton, Oxenham and 
Parker, continue their historical 
studies. Rev. J. Macintyre has a 
short article on “Corean Mountain 
Lore,’ and Mr. F. H. Balfour eriti- 
cises Dr. Levee’s comments on the 


14th chapter of the ‘Tao Té Ching,’ 
insisting that the ‘three character- 
are not applied by Lieh-tsz 
to the last grand period of Chaos, 
but to the tirst period of Great 
Vacuum or Calm. Inthe ‘‘Notices of 
New Books’, there are sharp criti- 
cisms on Gring’s “Eclectic Chinese- 
Japanese-English Dictionary,” and 
Colquhoun’s ‘“ Amongst the 
Shans,” and particularly of Lacou- 
perie’s Introduction, which it treats 
as ‘‘aseries of fanciful theories,” 
and as “comically ludicrous.” 


The China Review for March 
and April is just at hand. Mr. E. 
H. Parker expresses himself fully 
in cpposition to Mr. Terrien de 
Lacouperie and his theories; Mr. Ch. 
Piten has a lone article on “ Wei 
Yen and Fan ‘'T'sti;” Dr. Edkins 
expounds the origin and develop- 
ment of the word Dom ; Dr.Chalmers 
discusses the necessity of an im- 


ist ics : 


of 


se 


proved measure of length in China; 
and Mr. E. H. Parker has a fur- 
ther ‘‘Contribution towards the 
Topography and Ethnology of Cen- 
tral Asia.’’ The ‘‘ Notices of New 
Books” by, Dr. Hitel, are interest- 
ing and valuable. The number 
closes with the usual ** Notes and 


Queries.” 

Hsiao Shi Pu (Sy FF BME) is the 
title of a work recently published 
by Rev. Timothy Richard of Shansi. 
Mr. Richard is the author of several 
works on music; and the present 
“Song Primer,” if we may so call 
it, is the result of a desire to place 
the work within reach of those who 
could not perhaps find time to study 
a more elaborate work. The notation 


is as simple as possible, and the! 
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manner of indicating long and short 
notes, rests, flats and siuarps, quick 
or slow movement, &e., is uot of a 
nature to appall even the faint- 
hearted student of music. The work 
contains thirty-one exercises and 
seventy tunes, some foreign and 
other Chinese. There are several 
anthems and other pieces for choirs, 
some of them being such old friends, 
as “Jerusalem, my happy home,” 
&c. The printing is well done, the 
style is clear, and simple, and the low 
price of the work—twenty cash— 
puts it in easy reach of everyone. We 
see no reason why it should not be- 
come @ vais. bie auxiliary in mission 
schools, Sunday schools, and native 
congregations. The fact that the 
music is written in the characters 
so perfectly familiar to his eye from 
childhood, would, we should say, 
prove a great encouragement to 
every native to begin its study. 
True, the music not being written 
on astaff, is some drawback (at the 
outset) to a foreigner, but it is 
quite easy to distinguish a note 
from its octave, and when once the 
time is “set,” any ordinarily intel- 
ligent and well-taught class ought 
to experience no difficulty in under- 
standing the music correctly and 
expressively. We recommend our 
readers to get a copy and try for 
themselves. R. 


The Chinese appreciate dogmatic 
teaching :* and especially when such 
teaching takes the form of an ex- 
position of ihe great rallying cry of 
Christendom, the Apostle’s Creed, 
it becomes particularly valuable. 
Mr. Hoare has had peculiar advan- 
tages in the preparation of such a 
work. It is only by experience that 
most of our skill is attained; and 
one who has taught Chinese lads 
and young men for eight years, 
should know well how to convey to 
their minds, the teaching he wishes 
to impart. 

Mr. Hoare modestly announces 
that he is conscious of many imper- 
fections in the book; and that he 
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has, on this account, printed a very 
small first edition. Faults and im- 
perfections there may be; but we 
think that those who use the book 
either in schools and colleges, or 
for the instruction of applicants for 
baptism, will feel thankful that such 
an array of proof and argument on 
the great doctrines of our faith 
has been so well and clearly pre- 
pared. 

Weare alittle disappointed at the 
section on ‘‘I believe in God.” As 
stated on the fly-leaf which accom- 
panies the presentation copies, Mr 
Hoare has adopted a Chinese defini- 
tion of God instead of Pearson's 
own. The definition FR wh 5] 
eo iy 77 dh,, is certainly not a com- 
plete one; but we will not quarrel 
with this, because Pearson himself 
admits that ‘‘we cannot give a 
perfect definition of the Intinite 
God.” When, however, Mr. Hoare 
proceeds to argue from this defini- 
tion the unity of the Godhead, 
to the effect that since J wih 
brought forth all things, therefore 
there is no room nor necessity in 
creation for any other supreme 
ruler, the argument seems to us to 
fail; and for this reason, that JK ip 
may be plural. There are, however, 
other proofs of a more satisfactory 
nature added ; but the whole section 
seems to us somewhat meagre. 
Occasionally we meet with sentences 
more or less obscure, as for instance 
in the section defining the meaning 
of faith; A #4 ZB E 
th \ BR 4 i Ray. We fail 
to see how JA By % all depends 
on information and testimony, or 
what this has to do with belief. 
But this may be due to our own 
personal density of perception, and 
not to the tent of the book. At 
any rate we must admit that such 
imperfections, if imperfections they 
be, are few and far between; and 
we very heartily welcome and re- 


* The Children of China. Written for the 


the Author of “ The Children of Indi: 


[Kelly and Walsh; 312 pp.; $3.00]. 
t Child Life in Chinese Homes, by Mrs. 
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commend for use this valuable addi- 
tion to Chinese Christian literature. 

Miss Marston’s Children of China* 
is & very creditable compilation of 
facts regarding Child Life in China. 
It is profusely illustrated with 
pictures and scenes, the most of 
which have been long familiar to 
those who have seen the books and 
periodicals of the last ten years. <A 
minute study of its pages would 
reveal many minor inaccuracies, 
but we are only surprised that, as 
the author was never in China, she 
has on the whole given so correct a 
report. The style is well adapted 
to the young readers for whom she 
writes. 

We have taken more than usual 
pleasure in Mrs. Bryson’s Child 
Life in Chinese Homes.t Though 
written for children there is less of 
the childish writing which was in 
our own youthful days so nauseat- 
ine to us. The authoress has all 
the advantage of nine years re- 
sidence in China, and it is su- 
perfluous to say that her descrip- 
tions have none of the drawbacks 
of a compliation from the writings 
of others. It attempts much less of 
a description of China as a whole 
than the larger volume “ The Child- 
ren of China,” and has none of 
Miss Marston’s sprighty devices for 
|holding the attention of juvenile 
readers, but it is none the less in- 
teresting. The First Part, of ten 
chapters, is a bona fide description 
of Child Life; while the Second 
Part is a unique series of biogra- 
phical sketches of children. This 
is to us the especially interesting 
and valuable portion of the book. 
It does for Chinese Children what 
Miss Fielde has, in her ‘‘ Pagoda 
Shadows,” done for Chinese Wo- 
men. The multiplication of books 
such as this will be an inestim- 
able boon to the youthful readers 
of western lands. 





Children of England, by their Old Friend, 
1.’ London: Hodder and Stoughton; 1884. 


3ryson, of the London Mission, Wuchang 


China. With many Illustrations. The Religious Tract Society; London; 1885, 


[Kelly and Walsh; $2.00]. 
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The event of the month for us 
in China is the conclusion, on the 
Sth instant, of a treaty between 
France and China. In the main, 
the basis of agreement seems to be 
the so-called Li- 
of a year ago, which China has 
several times intimated that she 
was willing to execute. It is now 
to be hoped that French Military 


Officers will not, in a few days, as | 


flagrantly violate the conditions of 
this instrument as they did that 
negociated by M. Fournier. If the 
conditions of the treaty have been 
rightly reported, the Chinese Go- 
vernment has certainly secured very 
favorable terms, and may be con- 
sidered the winning party as to all 
the later items of dispute, thoueh 
she in large degree yields up her 


earlier objections to the French 
occupation of Tonkin. And, in 
review of the whole course of 


things during the last two years, 
the general verdict will no doubt 
be that China has conducted herself 
very fairly, not to say maguani- 
mously, not only toward foreign 
residents of other nationalities but 


even toward the French themselves. | 


The persecutions of Christians in 


the province of Kwangtung is 
the main exception. And now, as 


we turn 
sequences 


to the probable con- 
of the war and 
the treaty which ends it, we 
safely say that it does not seem 
prob: able’ there will be any general 
retrograde movement, and 
are indications th: it we may be able 
to date several imports wnt advances 
from these events. It does 
appear that there will be any 
closing of the door to mission: ry 
efforts, and it is quite 
possibilities that we shall 
enjoy facilities for prosecuting our 
work as never before. 
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and Missionary Fetws. 


connected with war, now succeed 
anxieties connected with peace, and 


| with increased opportunities for 
Christian Work. ‘That all our 
efforts may be directed in the 
truest and purest of Christian 
wisdom and love, must be the 


prayer of all who believe China’s 
welfare, both physical and moral, is 
connected with her acceptance of 
the Christian Religion. 

A FRENCH VIEW. 

Mons. Joseph Reinach, in The 
Nineteenth Century for April, writing 
of **The proper sympathy between 
France and England,” seems not to 
be well informed regarding affairs 
in China. He deprecates the fact 
“that ill-informed politicians in 
London lent a helping hand to the 
Marquis ‘I'seng and the bellicose 
members of the Tsungli Yamen 
in the Celestial intrigues against 
France,’ and on to say 
that “such sympathy did not pro- 
tect English residents at Amoy, 
Ningpo, Canton and Shanghai from 


goes 


native animosity, which, it was 
thought, would be directed exclu- 
sively against the French.” He 


further says, “we have just driven 
the Chinese out of Tonkin (!) and 
are now chastising them in their 
own naval harbors.” Pleading for 
the solidarité of the western nations, 
he says: “ When any civilized na- 
tion is struggling with a barbarous 
one, or with savage tribes, as France 
to-day with the Black Flags 
and their Chinese confederates, or 
as England is with the fanatical 
negroes of the Soudan, it is, in my 
opinion, unquestionable treason on 
the part of any civilized man to 
sympathize with barbarians against 
those, who no matter what they 
may be, nevertheless represent the 
civilization of Christianity or that 
of the western climes.” If what 
is reported by the French them- 
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selves and by their friends regard- 
ing their practices in Anam and 
Tonkin is true, it may be a serious 
question which side best represents 
the barbarous and savage! Such 
representation of the “civilization 
of Christianity” to these Orientals 
is not very desirable. We are glad 
to note that less of savagery has 
been exhibited by the French on 
the coasts of China itself. 


DEPARTED FRIENDS. 
Many who made the acquaintance 


of Rev. Dr. §. C. Damon of the! 


Sandwich Is. during his visit to 
China last year, will be pained to 
hear of his death on the 7th of 
February. For more than forty 
years he was Seamen’s Chaplain at 
Honolulu, in which post he was 
indefatigably active. He com- 
menced a monthly newspaper called 
The Friend in 1843, the editorship 
of which he did not give up till the 
close of 1884; and for many years 
he was pastor of one of the for- 
eign Churches in Honolulu. His 
loss will be deeply felt in many 
departments of work-on the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

“Mrs. John G. Kerr, of the Can- 
ton Mission, died peacefully on the 
morning of April lst, at Maryville, 
Tenn., U.S.A. She returned from 
China with her husband, last year, 
on account of his health, and since 
Christmas she herself has been 
steadily wasting away with disease. 
Her immediate departure had not 
been anticipated until within a 
week of her death. ‘She met her 
change without a fear, having her 
faith fixed firmly upon the rock 
Christ Jesus.’ Such is the testi- 
mony given by one nearest and 
dearest. Mrs. Kerr longed to re- 
turn to China, but such was not 
the will of God.”—The Presbyterian 
Fore igis Missionary. 

The sympathies of all have been 
deeply stirred by the death of Miss 
Laura Lees, aged about fifteen years, 
She left here for England but a 
few weeks ago in the bloom of 
youthful health, with her elder 
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sister. The heat of the Equatorial 

region brought on brain fever, 

which proved fatal, six days out 

from Penang, on the 20th of April. 
ITEMS. 

Rev. J. E. Cardwell writes us 
that our notice of him in the last 
Recorder was misleading, for the 
position he is to occupy ‘will 
not be that of ‘Business Agent,’ 
though in all probability I shall 
have the superintendence of the 
Mission business.” 

The largest single contribution 
made last year to the missionary 
work of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was from a Chinaman, Mr. 
Charles Ping Lee, of Shanghai, who 
gave $5,000 to St. Luke’s Hospital 
in this city. 

We notice in the home papers 
that the Rey. B. C. Henry has 
published a book on China called 
The Dragon and the Cross. We shall 
hope in due time to receive a copy. 

The Rev. Jos. C. Thomson, M.D., 
writes from Canton:—‘ As the 
Viceroy accepted Dr. Wenyon’s re- 
quest to be sent to the Kwong Sai 
frontier, and afterwards made re- 
quest for two or three surgeons for 
that point, we have now in fulfill- 
ment of a second request from him 
for surgeons to go to Formosa, sent 
Dr. L. W. Tuschu of St. Louis to 
Tamsui. These two requests came 
to our Hospital here through Consul 
Seymour. We also note that the 
Viceroy, Lieut. Governor, and Peng 
Yii Lin, sent $200 to the London 
Gordon Memorial.” 

J)r. Kerr’s pulverization of Dr. 
Ayers on the question of the inoc- 
uousness of the Opium Appetite, 
does not prevent the latter from an 
elaborate defence of his position in 
a recent number of the London and 
China Express. It is very noticable, 
however, that Dr. Ayers is now 
more careful than at first to ac- 
knowledge that opium is an evil, 
and all that he says he objects to is 
an exagerated statement of the 
evils. His philanthropic desire that 
‘less missionary effort should be 
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made to ameliorate the condition of 
China, while so much remains to be 
done at home, is really interesting, 
and gives one a glimpse as to the 


animus of his opposition to the 
anti-opium agitation. 
A Statenent of Missi 7) Work in 


Moulkden, by Mr. John Ross, has 
been sent us. Though “ printed for 
private circulation,” it well deserves 
public notice. It is a very interest- 
ing summary of a year’s work, 
the Ist of November. 
The first paragraph relates to the 
war :— The remarkable manner in 
which this war has been conduct- 
ed has roused the indignation of 
the Chinese and Manchns all over 
the empire, and revived feelings of 
hatred to the European, even here, 
which I had hoped would have 
slumbered out of existence. The 
demand of an indemnity by France 
for a breach of an unratified treaty, 
which was broken by the French 
themselves, caused to 
the cry among Europeans, 
micht only right.” Work 
is prosecuted in Moukden, and 
Liaoyang, and in town 
and villages. Fifty-nine have been 
received into the Church at Mouk- 


closing on 


has 
that, 
the 


arise 


is 


iS 


many 


den, and six at Liaoyang; and 
fourteen or fifteen Coreans have 
been baptized. The Gospels and 
Acts have been published in 


Corean, and also many tracts. 
VICISSITUDES OF TRAVEL. 

We learn from Mr. Geo. W. 
Clark, C. I. Mission, recently arrived 
from Talifu, that Messrs Uperoft 
and Hughesdon have been badly 
treated at Si-Chien Fu. 
gaged were refused. 
the Yamen. 
closed, and the Yamen 
told the crowd to 
out, which they did. The crowd 
stoned our friends, and Mr. 
Uproft received a wound in his 
head, and lost his wateh and some 


me 
silver. i 


‘Inns en- 
They went to 
The inner doors were 
runners 
drive them 


y then made their way 
to Chen Uien Fu, but had not been 
there very long before a gong was 
beaten in the street, and a crowd 
of rowdies came with poles and | 
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sticks to their room, and began to 
them. Mr. Upcroft held up 
his right hand to protect his wound- 
ed head, and a blow broke one of 
his fingers. They were thrown 
down, kicked, and beaten severely. 
The vagabonds robbed our friends 
of all they could lay their hands 
upon, even to Mr. Upcroft’s pass- 
port. Mr. Uperoft and companion 
made good their escape by night to 
Kwae Yang Fu, and in due time 
they arrived at the capital much 
fatigued. The Governor has shown 
a great desire to protect foreigners 
in the province, and has made 
inquiries, and promises to see into 
the matter.” 

Rev. R. E. Abbev, of the Pres- 
byterian Mission, Nanking, writes 
of a visit 


beat 


to the south-east, along 
the ri which has its source in 
the hills near Lih Shui:—‘* We 
went into almost every village. I 
visited a number of these places last 
year. I found the people much more 
impudent than formerly. Last year 
I hardly heard ‘foreign devil ;’ 
this year we heard it everywhere. 
i think the difterence of reception 
is due to the war and its result.’ 

March, Mr. J. Thorne, 
and Mr. Sturman made the journey 
(Hupeh) to Singan- 
fu (Shensi) via Kaifeng the capital 
of Honan. The journey from Kaifeng 


op 


During 


from Fancheng 


to Singan is reported as having been 
anything but pleasant, owing to the 
oppositi mn of the authorities. Mr. 
Thorne —* At Kung Hsien 
the official (Taifan) burst open our 
room while we were a-bed at night, 
and by the light of burning fagots 
he proceeded to cross-question us 
most insolently, besides going over 
all our baggage, examining all most 
minutely. ... We were not allowed 
to stop over and rest on Sundays, 
but ordered to move on, and Yamen 
people sent to see that we did leave. 
In the face of all this opposition, 
however, such I have never 
before experienced in China, the 
Bible Distribution went on, and, if 
anything, was increased. Sales 
for March were all together 4,300.” 


writes: 
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THE MARGARET WILLIAMSON HOSPITAL. 


The formal opening of the Mar- 
garet Williamson Memorial Hospi- 
tal, on the 3rd of June, was a 
noticeable and pleasant event. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Boone presided, 
and addresses were made by Dr. 
Jamieson and Rev. A, J. Bamford. 
The building itself is a fine two- 
storied structure on the road to 
Sikawei, not far from the West 
Gate. The establishment has up to 
the present cost about $12,000; 
some $7,000 of which were a 
bequest of Mrs. Maragret William- 
son who lived in San Francisco.. The 
institution is under the superinten- 
dance of Miss M. A. Burnett; the 
physican is Dr. Reifsnyder; the 
head nurse is Miss McKechnie ; 
and the Committee consists of Miss 
Reifsnyder, M.D. (Secretary); Miss 
Burnett (Treasurer); and Mrs. 
Hughes, Mrs. Wetmore, Mrs. Low, 
and Dr. Jamieson; while the visit- 
ing physician is Dr. H. W. Boone. 

Dr. Reifsnyder has already made 
a name for herself by her heroic 
and successful surgical operations 
in Shanghai, and Miss McKechnie 
has won high regards for her sterling 
character and thorough efficiency. 
Nothing can be more favorable and 
auspicious than the openings for 
usefulness before this philanthropic 
enterprise. This is the third hospi- 
tal opened exclusively for women 
in China. The first was in Foochow 
by Dr. Trask, and the second in 
Tientsin by Dr. Howard; both 
under the Methodist Episcopal 
Board of Missions. 

And besides these fully equipped 
hospitals, there are six or seven 
dispensaries under thoroughly edu- 
cated missionary ladies in different 
parts of China, in connection with 
which there generally are one or 
more wards for in-patients. All 
must rejoice in this large develop- 
ment of a comparatively new depart- 
ment of missionary enterprise, in 
the course of which the Margaret 
Williamson Hospital is the last, 
but not least important event. 
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CHEAP MISSIONS. 


The enterprise of Bishop Taylor, 
by which he hopes to evangelize 
Africa with self-supporting mission- 
aries, has received an unexpected 
exposition from his own incon- 
sistency in asking for a salary for 
himself as Bishop! And regarding 
the cause of the enthusiasm with 
which the idea of self-supporting 
missions has been received by some, 
The Missionary (Southern Presby- 
terian) for March, very pertinently 
asks:—‘‘Is it not the supposed 
discovery of a cheap way of convert- 
the heathen ? Does it not show ¢ 
disposition to roll the whole burden 
on the shonlders of a few self-deny- 
ing missionaries, who are not only 
to preach the gospel, but are to work 
(and that in the most unfavorable 
circumstances that can be conceived) 
for their own support at the same 
time? What must the Saviour 
think of such a mode of evading a 
responsibility which he has laid 
upon the shoulders of every be- 
liever? How can any individual 
believer, or any individual church, 
have spiritual growth while neglect- 
ing the very means that have been 
appointed for this purpose ?P Can 
the Christian Church afford to 
diminish her efforts or to withdraw 
from the great work, without caus- 
ing the extinction of her own life ?” 

NEWS FROM JAPAN. 

Dai Shimnboku Kai, or Great Fel- 
lowship Meeting, of the Christians of 
Japan, was held in Kiyoto beginning 
on the 7th of May and lasting four 
days. This was the fourth meeting 
of the kind, the last one having 
been held in Tokiyo two years ago, 
and the one previous to that in 
Osaka five years ago. The meeting 
this year was larger than any 
previous meeting—over seventy 
delegates representing nearly fifty 
churches having been present. The 
sessions were held in a temporary 
building erected for the purpose, 
| and on Sunday four or five hundred 
| Christians united in the Commu- 
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nion. The deliberations, all under 
Japanese direction of course, were 
conducted with great dignity and 
decorum. ‘The addresses were able 
and earnest; and the spirit of 
prayer, and waiting for the Divine 


blessing, quite remarkable. The 
meeting was followed on Monday 
and Tuesday by Sikkiyokuwwai 


(preaching meetings) during which 
nearly five thousand people were 
admitted by ticket. Good atten- 
tion and good order prevailed both 
days. The next meeting will be 


held in Tokiyo. M.L.G. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


The second Annual Report of the 
Hangchow Hospital, under Dr. Main, 
is a pamphlet of thirty-four pages, 
largely, and wisely, intended no 
doubt for circulation in the home- 
lands. Its description of the city 
of Hangchow, the various tables of 
statistics, with the notes upon 
them, the Chinese wood-cuts, illus- 
trative of the progress of the Opium 
Appetite, together with Bishop 
Moule’s letter regarding the New 
Hospital, make this Medical Report, 
more than usually readable for one 
of its class. The total of out- 
patients (first visit only) was 2,920; 
in-patients, 235; patients visited 
at their homes, 127; patients seen 
in the country, 1,357; suicides, 68 
(of whom 51 were saved); making a 
total of 4,707. Evangelistic efforts 
seem to hold their proper place as 
paramount, as will be seen from 
the following lines. ‘The Medical 
Missionary is an Evangelist, and 
Evangelistic work should be the 
aim and object of his efforts. This 
fact should never be lost sight of. 
In the hurry of dispensary practice, 
where in a few hours, he has to 
attend to all the ‘ills that flesh is 
heir to,’ there is danger of paying 
too much attention to the purely 
medical department, and neglect- 
ing the spiritual welfare of the 
patients. The good that is done 
by purely medical work should 
not be underrated; however, the 
medical missionary is called to 
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something higher. It is his privilege 
not only to ‘heal’ but also to 
‘preach ;’ to care for the soul as 
well as the body. Mr. J.W. Davis of 
Soochow, gives, in The Missionary 
for March, a lively sketch of Dr. 
Main’s Hospital, that is all the 
more interesting after a perusal of 
Dr. Main’s more formal report. 


Dr. Swiney, of the Seventh 
Day Baptist Mission, Shanghai, 


reports to The Sabbath Recorder 
that, though without a Medical 
Building, she had during 1884— 
her first year’s residence in China— 
treated 2,713 patients. She is 
hoping soon to have a Dispensary, 
with a few beds in it. 

The Thirteenth Report of the 
Foochow Medical Missionary Hospital, 
speaks of the departure of Dr. 
Whitney early in 1884. The general 


superintendency has since then 
devolved on Dr. C. C. 3aldwin, 
and they have been favored in 


securing the services of Dr. T. B. 
Adams in the Medical Department 
during eleven months of the year. 
The average monthly number of in- 
patients (Dr. Adam’s Report) was 
during 1883, 29; and during 1884, 
26; making in all 286. The out- 
patients (Assistant’s Report) num- 
bered 3,220. The actual work of 
the Hospital has fallen, Dr. Adams 
says, largely to the hands of the 
native assistants. A comparatively 
large number of soldiers have been 
treated during the year, a number 
of whom were wounded in the fight 
at Pagoda Anchorage. The Opium 
Asylum reports J) cases—apparent- 
ly allecures. The sum of $300.00 
is acknowledged as subscriptions 
from Chinese Officials, through Mr, 
Wingate, the United States Consul. 
One of the incidental benefits of 
the year’s work is the clear defini- 
tion of friendly relations to the 
people during the Iranco-Chinese 
| troubles. 

Dr. 8. P. Barchet kindly sends 
us the First Report of The Ningpo 
Homeopathic Dispensary and Opium 
| Refuge. The Dispensary is open 
| twice a week, and “ not to pauperize 
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the people, a nominal entrance fee 
of two cents is charged.” This 
Medical Work is supported, chiefly 
‘“by the proceeds of professional 
services rendered to the com- 
munity.” The Taotai of Ningpo 
sent a donation of $200.00 through 
KE. Stevens, Esq., U. S. Consul. 
“Opium smokers prepay a fee of 
$3.00, and expect to remain in the 
hospital for three or four weeks, 
when, as a rule, they are strong 
enough to go home.” Dr. Barchet 
is “inclined to believe that, perhaps, 
half the number stand firm.” There 
were 41 opium cases the last year, 
making a total from the first in 
1873, of 676 cases, besides 7 who 
“ran away.” <A total of 7,495 
cases are reported as treated at the 
Dispensary during the year, mak- 
ing a total from the beginning of 
82,645 3 besides which 313 Surgi- 
cal cases are reported the past year. 

**Dr. Anderson reports that the 
Hospital at Taiwan-foo (South 
Formosa) is now better than self- 
supporting. They closed the year 
with balance to credit, of $154.00! 
This has been effected without at 
all affecting the character of the 
hospital as a ‘free’ institution. It 
is as free as ever it was; and this 
most satisfactory financial state is 
the result of voluntary contribu- 
tions, and of payment for medicine, 
by those who are able and willing 
to do so.’—The Messenger and 
Missionary Record of the Prest 
Church of England. 
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RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 


M. Lemaire, President General 
at Hue, has shown, in a report to 
his Government, that the belief 
long entertained respecting the 
commerical value of the Red River 
isan illusion. It is not navigable 
to Manhao, nor very far in that 
direction; in short, “the Red River 
is useless in dry weather, being too 
shallow, and in times of the rains 
being a roaring torrent.” It is less 
navigable than the Upper Yangtze. 
Like Colquhoun, Lemaire proposes 
a railroad to Yunan and Szechuen. 


Colquhoun proposes a railroad from 
Siam to Burma, the latter from the 
delta of the Red River. Doubtless 
one or both these schemes will be 
attempted. On the other hand Dr. 
Macgowan (N. C. Daily News, Mar. 
17th, 1885) counsels the Chinese, 
more for stragetic than commercial 
purposes, to construct without delay 
w railway to Szechuen and Yunan. 
THE ROMANIZED COLLOQUIAL AT AMOy, 

The following from The Temper- 
ance Union of March 18th, is, a 
part of a report regarding the 
Annual Meeting of the pastors of 
the London Missionary Society’s 
Mission, recently held at Amoy :— 
“One question that was debated 
with great spirit, was the study of 
the Romanized Colloquial by the 
Christians generally. It was agre- 
ed that this was a matter of vital 
importance, and that every one 
should do his utmost to get every 
one connected with the church to 
be able to read it. It was decisively 
shown that only in this way, or 
some kindred method, could the 


| Chinese ever be got to be educated. 


The people of this entire region 
are of a rough and independent 
character. ‘They are wanting in 
the graces and refinement of those 
in the more northern provinces. 
They are illiterate, moreover, as 
education is not at all widely 
diffused. A very large proportion 
therefore of the Christians cannot 
read. The one practical difficulty 
| that meets the missionaries in their 
endeavours to educate them in the 
knowledge of religious truth, and 
of the Bible, is apparently an in- 
superable one, if it is to be obviated 
only by learning their own character. 
There are large classes that never 
can be educated in that way. There 
are old men and young too who 
have never been trained to study. 
| Farmers, whose lives are spent in 
the open air, and who are apt on the 
Sundays to fall asleep on their seats 
if the service is a little too long. 
Young and old women, who have 
| neither the time nor the brain to 
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grappie with this huge system of 
words. The only hope for such is 
the Romanized Colloquial, and the 
more thoughtful Chinese are be- 
ginning to see this, especially when 
they find how large a number of 
those to whom the Bible would 
otherwise have been a sealed book, 
can now read the whole of the Old 
and New ‘Testament with fluency 
and ease. It is amusing, 
to see how strong is the prejudice 
in favour of their beloved 
character even amongst those who 
scarcely know one of them. A 
rough horny-handed man will sit 
and pore over his Chinese Bible, 
and try and make believe that he 
understands it. Some one steps up 
to him and says: ‘ What is the use 
of your holding that book in your 
hand? You know you don’t know 
a single character before you. Why 
not study this Romanized Colloquial, 
and then in a few months you will 
be able to read the whole of your 
Bible ?* He is not to be convinced. 


however, 


own 































RECORDER. [ June, 1885.] 
He still continues to gaze at the 
strange mysterious hieroglyphics. 
He feels almost a scholar whilst he 
looks at them. For the moment 
he member of the great 
aristocracy of learning, and in 
sympathy with the creat sage Con- 


is a 


fucius. The meeting was heartily 
in earnest in recommending that 
vigorous efforts should be made to 
vet this system widely introduced. 
Some amusing speeches were made 
it. One man said ‘I 
have got an old woman who by this 


in favour of 


system is cleverer than any Sui-tsai 
I defy 
you to bring me one that will read 
the Bible from beginnine to end 
as correctly as she does. May [ 
challenge you to show me a Kyu-jin 
that is her equal. I guarantee that 
could read the whole of the 
Bible, and in such plain every-day 
language that she shall be intelligi- 
ble even to the unlearned.’ I wish 
them all success.” 


you can bring before me. 


she 
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° a ° Oo — 9 
sirths, Marringes, & Deaths, 
BIRTHS. 

At Taiku, Shansi, on the 26th of April, 
the wife of Rev. C. D. Tenney, of 
a son. 

At Chonglok, on the 4th of May, the 
wife of Rev. P. Krammer, of the 
Basel Mission, of a son. 

At Peking, on the 14th of May, the 

wife of W. C. Nose, of a son. 


a 


q 


D EATHS. 

On the Ist of April, at Marysville, 
Tenn. U.S.A., Mrs. Jonn G. Kerr, 
wife of Dr. Kerr of Canton. 

At Sea, in the Indian Ocean, on the 
20th of April, Miss Laura Legs, the 
daughter of Rev. J. Lees of Tientsin. 

On the 30th of April, at Singapore, the 

beloved wife of Mr. P. Hoceuarn, 

Missionary in the Straits Settlements. 


Arrivals and Departures, 


ARRIVALS. 
At Hongkong, about the Ist of 
March, Mrs. McGiu, to assist Miss 


JOHNSTONE. 
At Shanghai, June 7th, from Eng- 
land, Messrs. C. E. Monanp, and E. 
J. BLANFoRD.—Unconnected. 
DEPARTURES. 

From Hongkong, April 12th, Dr, A. 
Lyaut, of English Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Swatow, for England. 

From Hongkong, April 20th, Dr. and 
Mrs. MaxweE 1, of English Presbyterian 
Mission, Formosa, for England. 

From Shanghai, May 28th; Rev. 
J. H. Jupson, Presbyterian Mission, 
Hangchow, for San Francisco. 

From Shanghai, May 30th; Mr. T. 
W. and Mrs. Pigott, China Inland 
Mission, Tai-yuen-fu, for England. 








